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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


BUSINESS FACILITIES, 


LARGE CASH BONUSES, 
AND SPEEDY SETTLEMENTS. 
Apply for NEW PROSPECTUS at the Chief Office 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C., to 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 


THE GREATEST BOON THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN. 


Int P'TON’sS 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST EVER MADE. 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING, 


Only Sd. and Od. per Bottle; and 
ESSENCE OF COFFEE AND CHICORY. 


4d. and 7}d. per Bottle. srancues atu oveR THE KINGDOM. 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





BEST Established 


AND y) 1828. 
CHEAPEST. VJ 
INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, In Patent 


INVALIDS, Kir-tight T 
AND THE AGED. cnt ‘Sie 











Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said : ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are but imitations.’ other system.’ : : . 
MENDELSSOHN : ‘If I must namea choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ Madame SCHUMANN : ‘I have asked for an ERARD piano. ; 
LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion : ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 


E A : 
Ss. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England. ba pee mg 


LONDON; 115 FLEET STREET; 
EDINBURGH: 68 PRINCES STREET; DUBLIN: 11 D'OLIER STREET 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal Family. 
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The Lists will open on Saturday, 6th May, and close for both London and Country on the 
Wednesday following. 





WEST VIRGINIA FREEHOLD LAND DEVELOPMENT, MINING AND 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890, whereby the Liability of the Shareholders 


is limited to the amount of their Shares. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL... . 


£250,000. 


In 125,000 Ordinary Shares of £2 each, of which 100,000 are now offered to the Public. 
Payable: 2s. 6d. on Application; 7s. 6d. on Allotment; Balance in Calls as required, on 


Thirty Days’ notice. 





Directors, ’ 
Cot. GEORGE BRUCE MALLESON, C.S.I. (Chairman), 27 West 
Cromwell Road, S.W. 


GEORGE STEWART ANDERSON, Eso@., J.P., 46 Warwick Gardens, | 


W. 


Mayjor-Gen. Sik JOHN W. CAMPBELL, Bart., C.B., 19 Porchester | 


Gardens, W. 


EPHRAIM ALCOCK JONES, Esq., Linthorpe, Middlesborough, late 


Manager of the Acadian Charcoal Iron Company. 

Major EVAN ROWLAND JONES, M.P., 12 Cumberland Terrace, 
Regent's Park, N.W., formerly United States Consul at Newcastle 
and Cardiff. 

THE RiGHt Hon. LokpD WATERPARK, Doveridge, Derbyshire. 

Bankers. 

LONDON AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, 52 Cornhill, B.C., 

and Branches. 


Brokers. 
Messrs. SATTERTHWAITE & CO., 6 Austin Friars, E.C. 
Messrs. CAMPBELL & CAMPBELL, 12 Copthall Court, E.C. 
Messrs. T. & C. MUSSON, Ashton Chambers, 8 Hackins Hey, Liverpool. 
Solicitors, 
Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17. Throgmorton 
Avenue, E.C. 


Auditors, 


| Messrs. C. F. KEMP, FORD & CO., 73 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Consulting Engineer. 
T. CURRIE CREGORY, F.G.S.,C.E., Mem. Inst. M.M., 52 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 

Secretarp (pro fem.) 

GAVIN THOMSON. 


Offices.—BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


HIS Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing the mineral 
and timber rights over three large and valuable Freehold Proper- 
ties in the Counties of Wyoming, McDowell, Logan and Webster, West 
Virginia, United States of America, and within 18 hours of New York 
by rail, containing about 114, 393 acres of freehold agricultural, timber, 
and coal Jand, and to conduc: the various industries capable of develop- 
ment on so extensive and valuable an Estate. The purchase will also 
include freehold sites for the Company’s works and for Town sites and 
other purposes, to be selected by the Company out of the entire 
property, to a total area of 60,000 acres. The title is unencumbered, 
and exempt from all liens and royalties whatsoever. 

The Vendor will deliver to each Subscriber for two or more Shares 
of this issue a bond for a deed, which will entitle the holder there of in 
respect of every two Shares to an acre of the surplus land remaining, 
after the Company shall have selected their 60,000 acres subject to the 
Company’s mineral and timber rights therein. 

In the first instance the Company’s operations will, it is proposed, 
be directed to the development of the timber and coal resources of 
the property. 

The estate has not yet been worked, but taking as a basis the opera- 
tions upon neighbouring properties, the annual income from the estate 
from these resources, after the works are in full operation, should, it is 
estimated, exceed £86,000 per annum, as follows :-— 





Timber . ‘ . ‘ , : . £30,000 
Charcoal . ; : ; : : . 14.718 
Tan Bark and Oak Extract : 9,375 
Railway Ties . . ; : ’ . 7,500 
Domestic Coal : . ‘ ; . 12,500 
Coking Coalor Coke . : . 25,000 

96,093 


Less Estimated Cost of Management. _10,000 





Total Estimated Net Yearly Income. £86,093 





This estimate takes no account of the sums to be derived from the 
sale of town lots, river frontages, and from varicus other sources, such 
as royalties on coal. 

The purchase price for the entire properiies has been fixed by the 
Vendor, who is the promoter of the Company, at £175,000, payable as 
to £10,000 in cash, and as to the balance in cash or Shares, or partly 
in cash and partly in shares, at the option of the Directors. Of the 
remaining £75,000 of Share Capital, £25,000 will be used for working 
Capital, and the remainder reserved for issue as additional working 
Capital, if required. 

IRON.—It is anticipated that iron ore will be found on the property 
of creat value, but nothing is included under this head in the above 
estimate. 

TIMBER.-—As regards the quantity of timber on the property, 
the report of Mr. Charles R. L. Jones, indicates that the timber re- 
sources of the State of West Virginia are practically inexhaustible, and 
that this State has the great advantage of being the nearest un- 
developed State to the Eastern markets of the United States. The 
profits of lumbering are very large, and the great difficulty to be coped 
with, that of access to markets, is met, as regards this property, by both 
railway and river facilities. 


COAL AND COKE.—It is stated in Scribner’s Official Statis- | : 
; a | of the Company, and from the Bankers, Solicitors, and Auditors of the 
Company. 


tical Atlas that among the various coal regions of the United States 
that of the Appalachian Mountains is probably the field which for 


many years to come will prove of the greatest yalue. The value of the | 


Pocahontas Coking Coal is now well known to all experts in Iron and 
Steel Industries. The fact that large coal deposits exist upon the 
property is borne out by the official map of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway Company, which can be seen at the offices of the Company. 

The coal resources of the property should not only be a great source of 
revenue, but be of great advantage to the Company in the manufac- 
ture of its own iron, 

WORKS. -—It is the intention of the Board to proceed at once to 
erect saw-mills, improved furnaces, etc., and in all respects to place the 
property in a condition to earn a profit from the start. 

TRANSPORTATION —Several large rivers pass through the 
property as well as the Norfolk and Western Railway, which run 
through the two larger of the three parcels comprising the estate, and 
to which it is intended to make branches from various parts of the 
property as required. This will facilitate the transport of the surplus 
minerals and timber produced on the estate to the points where they 
will command the best prices, and thus the Company will be placed in 
an advantageous position, ensuring independence and freedom from 
imposition and delays on the part of carriers. 

The Vendor will accept the whole of his purchase price, less 
£10,000, in Shares if required, and he will pay all the preliminary 
expenses of the Company, including the expenses of incorporation and 
registration and all commissions, brokerages, printing, advertising and 
other expenses attending its formation up to allotment, and the costs of 
the investigation of the Vendor’s title and the transfer of the property 
to the Company 

The following Contract has been entered into, viz. :— 

A Contract dated the 5th day of May, 1893, and made between 
WILLIAM Esau DABNEY of the one part and this Company of the 
other part. 

During tle negotiations for the purchase of the property and the 
formation of the Company, Contracts have beeen entered into with 
various persons as to the above expenses and the issue of the Capital 
now offered, to none of which the Company is a party. 

Every applicant shall be deemed to have had full notice of the 
contents of such Contracts, and to have waived al! further compliance 
with Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, and to have agreed with 
this Company, as Trustees for the Directors, and other persons liable, 
not to make any claim whatever or take any proceedings under the 
said Section, or under the Directors’ Liability Act, 1890, in respect of 
any non-compliance with the said Section, or of any mis-statement in 
the Prospectus made by the Directors in the belief that it was true. 

A Stock Exchange settlement and quotation will be applied for in 
due course. 

REPORTS, ETC.—Mr. C. R. L. Jones’s Report, and a Report 
which the Vendor has made upon the property, together with plans of 
the property, the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and the 
Contract above specified, can be seen at the Offices of the Company’s 
Solicitors. 

Applications for Shares should be made on the accompanying Form, 
and should be forwarded to the Company’s Bankers, together with a 
remittance for the amount of the deposit, and if paid by cheqve, then 
payable to the order of such bank. If the whole number of Shares 
applied for by the applicant be nct allotted, the surplus amount paid 
on application will be appropriated towards the sum due on allot- 
ment. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices 


LONDON, 5/4 May, 1893. 
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Lawrence & Bullen’s Publications, 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ODD WOMEN. 


A NOVEL in three Volumes. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of ‘ New Grub Street,’ etc. 


THE WORKS OF SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. Edited by 

.C. WARD. 2 vols., demy 8vo, /1 ss. net 

ESSEX; Highways, Byways, and Waterways. 
Written and a ge by ¢ . B. BARRETT, 2 vols., crown 4to, 
125 per vol, net. 

ANACREON. The Greek Text, with THOMAS 
STANLEY'S Translation. Edited by A. H, BULLEN. Illustrated by 
J. R. Weguelin. Feap. 4to, £1 1s. net. 

EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS: Recollections of 


Mazziniand his Friends. By W. J. Linton. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. A Novel. By 


BEATRICE HARRADEN. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








‘It is full of quick observation, deep insight, and quiet humour... . . . From the 
title almost to the final word we like the book, yet cannot help bearing the author a 
slight grudge, though we dare not blame her, for ending it as she does. — A thenaum. 


AN EASTER VACATION. A Novel. 


O'NEILL. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
* The schoolboy Mac is positively delicious. .... There is a brightness, a spon- 
— a ring of truth about the story that is very refreshing. The author possesses 
a strong literary gift, a refined taste, a youthful enthusiasm, and a sly vein of real 
Irish humour that should lead her far,” — St. James's Ga: cette. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF BOOKBINDING. By 


Miss T. PRIDEAUX. With an Essay on Stamped Bindings by E. 
GORDON Durr. Small 4to, 6s. net 
Also 120 Copies on Hand-made Paper, ‘with 2 Coloured Reproductions by 
W. Griggs, 215. net. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
THE POEMS OF JOHN GAY. Edited by Joun 


UNDERHILL. 2 vols. 18mo, ros. net. 
Also 200 Copies on Large Paper 
IN THE MUSES’ LIBRARY HAVE APPEARED; 
ROBERT HERRICK. Edited by A. W. PoLiarp. With 
an Introduction by A. C. SWINBURNE. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited byG. A. Arrken. 2 vols., 
TOS. net. 


EDMUND WALLER. 


1 vol., 5s. net. 


By Moira 


Edited by G. THORN Drury. 


London: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of adie Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 18 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS — 


Children’s bordered 1/3) | _— hed > 
sadies’ . . e 2/3 xy Lad ies’ ° . 2/9 c= 
Gents’ 3) % }Gents . « 3/117 § 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


*, Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d } 





; 2} yards by 
3 yards, 5s. r1d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11$d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 2}d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B, —Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany 
Please name tnis Publication. 





APPLY To— 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 


(so_z AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 
YY, East Harding St., 
Ly 7» LONDON, E.C. 





IF YOU WANT— 


Deposit a/c’s opened. 


Lists on Application. 





Standing Orders received. M,, “y 


Any Information given. 











Bears Saturday, commencing May 6, 24 pp. Price 2d., or post free direct 
from the Office, ros. 10d. per annum. 


THE TECHNICAL WORLD. 


A Fournal of Technical and Secondary Education, 
CONTENTS OF No. 1. 

1. NOTES AND COMMENTS: a Critical Review of the Week. By Professor 
W. Garnett, Principal of the Durham College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

2. THE Lonpon County COUNCIL: a Summary of the Report of the 
Special Committee on Technical Education, by H. Llewellyn Smith, 
M.A., B.Sc. Part I. 

3. THE WorRLp’s TECHNICAL PREsS: A Digest, with an extended 
summary ol important articles. 

1. THE PRESENT STATUS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM : (a) The Work of the County Palatine of Lancaster; an 
Official Summary by J. A. Bennion, Director of Technical Education 
4) Shorter Notices from other Centres. 

THE WoRLD's TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. I. Nottingham: 

University College, and the Municipal School of Art. 

6. THE WEEK's NEws: a Bird’s-eye View of Technical Education 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

>, SPECIAL ARTICLES on Technical Education: REVIEWS OF BooKs 


etc. 


wal 


Temporary Offices : 14 Langham Place, W. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MAY. 


Irish Opinion on the Home Rule Bill. By Professor Dowpen. 

The Financial Clauses of the Bill. By J. J. CLANcy, M.P. 

Is the Universe Infinite? By Sir Ropzrt BALL, F.R.S 

The West Indies in 1892. By Lord Brassey, K.C.B. 

Are Acquired Characters Inherited? II. By ALFRED RusseEL 
WALLACE. 

The Chatham Islands and their Story. By Henry O. Forses. 

Synthetic Chemistry. By Professor THORPE. 

Rome Revisited. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 

An Exchange for Gibraltar. By Captain GAMBIER, R.N. 

The Veto Bill. By CHARLES WALKER (Chairman of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Central Protection Society). 

The Jesuit Doctrine of Obedience. By the late J. ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 








| CHAPMAN & HALL, Lt. 
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ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW BOOKS 


In handsome post 8vo size, tastefully printed in antique style, on fine paper, rough 
edges, and bound in cloth, at 6s. 4-4 volume ; bound in roxburgh, with gilt 
top, price 7s. 6d. ; large paper copies, 21s. net. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 
SCULPTURED AND STORIED 
SIGNS AND INSCRIPTIONS OF 
HISTORIC LONDON. 


By PHILIP NORMAN. 
In this work the Author gives an historical account of some of the most remarkable 
and interesting Signs and inscriptions on old houses, with many quaint 
Illustrations drawn by the Author. 





CONTENTS. 
Human Signs. | Miscellaneous Signs, Dates, and 
Three Kings Astronomical Signs. Inscriptions. 
Animals, Real and Imaginary. A Few Suburban Signs. 
Birds, and other Geuiotaved Glgne The Old City Mansions. 


Various Crests and Coats of Arms. 
Full Prospectus will be forwarded on application. Subscribers’ names 
now being received. 

‘A work which should have attraction and value, not only for all educated 
Londoners, but for all genuine antiquaries all the land over. Very curious are many 
of the facts acoumulated, and the pictorial representations of signs are not less quaint. 
A real contribution to the literature of English antiquities.'—G/ode. 


In handsome demy 8vo, cloth, price 20s. 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL LIBRARY. 


A Catalogue of Bibles, Rituals and Rare Books, Works relating to 
London, and especially to St. Paul's Cathedral, including a large 
Collection of Paul's Cross Sermons. Also, Maps, Plans, and Views of 
London and of St. Paul's Cathedral. By W. SPARROW SiMPSON, D.D., 
F.S.A., Sub-Dean and Librarian of St. Paul's. 


Now ready, in crown &8vo, tastefully — and bound, with 
Illustrations, price 7s. 


DANTE’S PILGRIMS PROGRESS: 


Or ‘ The Passage of the Blessed Soul from the Slavery of the present 
Corruption to the Liberty of Eternal Glory.’ (Dante's Letter to Can 
Grande.) With Notes on the Way by EMELIA RUSSELL GURNEY. 

* To those who already krow the “Commedia,” Mrs. Russell Gurney’s ** Notes by 
the Way” will prove very interesting, wil! help them to realise the poet's scope, and 
bring before their attention many coincidences of character and language in different 
parts of the work which even a careful reader may have passed over unnoticee. 

Daily Tel legraph, 
Printed in quaint 24mo size, in old-face type on antique paper, and bound in 
sage green in the style of the Tudor period, price 3s. 6d. each volume. 
In roxburgh binding, with gilt top, price 5s. each, net. Large-Paper 
Copies (75 only ) printed on hand-made paper, 15s. each, net. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY. 


A BOWER OF_ DELIGHTS. Being 


Interwoven Verse and Prose from the works of NICHOLAS BRETON. 
Edited by Dr. A. B. GRosART, Editor of the ‘ Fuller Worthies Library.’ 
‘As in a mirror this little book reflects much that was typical in the inner and outer 
life of England when Elizabeth was on the throne.’— Speaker. 
*We have here much riches in little room.’—.Notes and Queries. 
Full Prospectus sent post free. Subscribers’ names for the series now 
being received. 
In demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, 
with broad margin for Notes and Additions, price £1 7s. 6d. net. 
THE NEW (SIXTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. Being a 


Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold at Auction, with 
the Titles and Description in Full, the Catalogue Numbers and the 
Names of the Purchasers. From December 1891, to November 
1892. 
* Valuable to booksellers, and still more so to book-buyers.’—A theneum. 
** A few copies only of vols. ii. tu v. are left. 
Vol. I. is quite out of print, and is fetching four times its original price. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE 


NEW CRITICISM. In reply to DRIVER and WELLHAUSEN. By 
the Right Rev. ALFRED BLOMFIELD, D.D., Bishop Suffragan of 
Colchester. 
* A learned vindication of the historical accuracy of the Bible from the doubts ard 
theories of the professors of the new school of critics. ~ Times Weekly and Mail. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth. price 3s. 6d. 


RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE. By the 


Rev. G. 5S. BARRETT, B. 
* Each chapter is bright, wise anc — sympathetic. The volume is well fitted to gain 
many new friends to the writer, and to win servants to his Master.’ 
Christian Leader. 
In tasteful foolscap 8vo, price 2s. 6d 


TWO-FOLD LIFE - OR Jonge 


SONGS 3y R. ALLE YNE HARRIS, Author of ‘ Solitary Song,’ etc. 
‘We we'come this volume. The verses are nearly all of a relizious om te 
and the re is really good poetry to be found in some of them. The writer's ideas are 


inspi ring —Rock. 
In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


A LOOK ROUND, & OTHER 


POEMS. By Joun FULFORD. 


* Above the average ; the work of a refined, thoughtful mind.’—British Weekly. 
‘A poet dena der: at le promise.’—Man hester F. xaminer. 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


AS THE ANGELS: A STORY. 


* There is a freshness and a natural tone, which make this story very attractive. 
There is genuine literary power shown in its telling, and the pathetic element which 
pervades it is refined and elevating. —Rocr. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paanwieiinn Row, Lonpon, 








SEELEY & CO. 


Price 6s. 


FOLIA LITTERARIA. Notes and Essays 


on English Literature. By JOHN W. HALEs, M.A., Professor of 
English Literature in King’s College, London. (Ready in May. 





Price 7s. 6d. 
THE RIVERS OF DEVON. From Source 
to Sea. By JouNn LiL. WARDEN PAGE. With Map, 4 Etchings, and 
16 other Illustrations. | Keady in May. 
Large Paper Copies (250 only), with Proofs of the Etchings, Roxburgh, 
12s. 6d. 


Uniform with this volume. 


THE EXPLORATION OF DARTMOOR AND ITS 


ANTIQUITIES. ‘Third Edition. By J. Li. WARDEN PAGE. 
7s. 6d. 


THE EXPLORATION OF EXMOOR AND THE HILL 
COUNTRY OF WEST SOMERSET, ‘Third Edition, By J. 


*THE PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE: its Scenery and 


Antiquities. By JOHN LEYLAND. 7s. 6d. 
“THE YORKSHIRE COAST AND THE CLEVELAND 
HILLS AND DALES. By JoHNn LEYLAND. 7s. 6d. 


A few Large Paper Copies, with Proofs of the Plates, can still be had of 
these two books, price 12s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


THE WILD LASS OF ESTMERE, and 


other Stories. By M. BRAMSTON, Author of ‘Apples cf Sodom,’ ‘In 
Hiding,’ ete. (Now ready. 
econd Edition. Price 12s. 6d.% 


SACHARISSA : Some Account of Dorothy 


Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, her Family and Friends. By JULIA 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With Portrait. 


‘We have nothing but praise for the way in which Miss Cartwright has 
done her work.’ —Spectator. 


Price 7s. 61 


DEAN SWIFT AND HIS WRITINGS. By 


GERALD MORIARTY, Balliol College, Oxford. With g Portraits. 
Large Paper Copies (150 only), half bound, 21 
ighly interesting and attractive book.’ — National Observer. 


Uniform wrth this volume. 


HORACE WALPOLE. By L. B. Sertry. 7s. 6d. 
FANNY BURNEY. By L. B. Seetey. 7s. 6d. 

MRS. THRALE. By L. B. Seevry. 7s. 6d. 

LADY MARY MONTAGU. By A. R. Ropes. 7s. 6d. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND, NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS. Astronomy 
for Beginners. By AGNES GIBERNE. [Now ready. 


‘Worthy of praise for clearness, simplicity, and freshness of interest.’ 
Atheneum. 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By Sir E. HaMtey. 5s. 
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NOTES 


A point to note in Lord Rosebery’s survey of the 
responsibilities of his office, at the Royal Academy dinner 
last Saturday, is his allusion to the position of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson at Samoa. Is that allusion to be understood as 
a piece of good-natured banter by a distinguished fellow- 
Scot ? or as a sign that the official world, in re-adjusting 
the embroiled affairs of those islands, may turn to general 
account the unique personal influence and popularity Mr. 
Stevenson has acquired? Officialism is apt to resent 
as an intrusion, the influence of any vigorous un- 
official personality; and the officialism of Germany in 
particular, inclined alike to sensitiveness and arrogance, was 
for a time incensed at Mr. Stevenson's very candid criticism 
of the part played by that country in the recent history of 
the island. Indeed, when Messrs. Tauchnitz reprinted the 
Footnote to History, they were actually prosecuted and 
fined under the Press Laws, and the whole edition was 
ordered to be burnt (a humourous fact not hitherto known 
in this country). But the high ‘patriotic’ view of the 
matter among Germans at home must needs, one would 
suppose, have been modified by the publication of the 
recent White Book, in which all that Mr. Stevenson had 
urged against the administration of the late Chief Justice 
and President of the Council was more than confirmed by 
the reports of the German Consul; while as to Germans 
on the spot, it is the fact that Mr. Stevenson has no 
stauncher friends than the present heads of the great 
German trading firm which represents the one serious 
interest of the Fatherland in those latitudes. As to Sir 
John Thurston’s fulmination against ‘sedition’ in Samoa, 
which was or seemed to be specially directed against Mr. 
Stevenson, our own Colonial Office has shown its sense of the 
High Commissioner's mistake by promptly requiring the 
modification of his ordinance, as stated by Sir Edward Grey 
in the House of Commons. For the rest, it is understood 
that the experiment of a tripartite government on behalf 
of the Three Powers is still to be continued, but with a 
change of personnel. 





the Mathew Commission a debate was 
opened in the Lords on Friday by the Earl of Camperdown 
who, after some reference to the promises of the Separa- 
tist leaders and to the scandals attending fhe business, 
inquired if the Government designs to present a Bill on 
the lines of the recommendations contained in the report. 
The Earl of Selborne, who condemned the Commission as 
inthe highest degree unconstitutional, contended that 
the principal result of the proceedings has been the 
general unsettlement of the Irish mind. Lord Acton 
replied that the Government is not to prepare a Bill on 
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the subject, yet defended the appointment of the 
Commission, and adopted the unwonted course of 
recognising the generosity and public spirit of the Irish 
landlords. The Commission, Lord Ashbourne observed, 
was not only unnecessary and mischievous, but was the 
beginning of a crusade against rent. The Earl of 
Arran urged the Government to disclose whether or not it 
contemplates any action in the matter, but Lord Kimberley 
snappishly retorted that he had no right to ask, whereupon 
the Marquess of Salisbury rejoined that any one had a 
right to put a question, though the answer must depend 
upon the judgment of Ministers. The debate was 
adjourned on the motion of the Marquess of Londonderry ; 
the other business before the House being formal. 





Tue Nonconformist, jealous of his grievances, secured 
the rejection in the Commons on Friday, by 189 to 180 
votes, of the Liverpool City Churches Bill which provided 
for the commutation of annual payments, for the main- 
tenance of a dozen churches, imposed upon the Corpora- 
tion and Parish by private statute. It was moved by Mr. 
Kimber that the betterment clause should be omitted 
from the London Improvements Bill ; and it was urged by 
Mr. Balfour that this most arbitrary form of taxation should 
be brought before the House in a general Act. The First 
Commissioner of Works suggested that the principle 
should be watched in other measures before such 
introduction, and the motion was thereupon withdrawn. 
Despite Mr. Sexton’s prompting, the Irish Secretary 
refused to attach any importance to the Belfast dis- 
turbances or any obloquy to the Belfast officials ; and the 
Prime Minister and the President of the Board of Trade 
alike declined to adopt Mr. Keir Hardie’s view of the 
Hull strike. The discussion on the packing of the bench 
was resumed by Mr. Curzon, on a personal explanation, 
but, after the old statements had been reiterated on both 
sides, the Speaker closed the incident which, he observed, 
was somewhat irregular. (It has since been debating in 
The Times.) A resolution in favour of Imperial penny 
postage was talked about at great length, but nothing 
came of it. 


In the Lords on Monday, the Marquess of Londonderry, 
denounced the extension of the conspiracy of silence to 
the Plan of Campaign Commission, which proposed, under 
the direction of Sir James Mathew—his action had struck 
a heavy blow at the confidence hitherto reposed in British 
judges—to reward a set of men who had participated in 
criminal proceedings. Earl Spencer, while freely admitting 
many Irish tenants to be worthy of the strongest con- 
demnation, propounded the comfortable theory that it 
is useless and irritating to refer to the past. The Duke of 
Devonshire insisted that the Government should disclose 
the nature of the support it purposes to accord to Mr, 
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McHugh’s Bill; and showed that the difficulties of the 
Ministerialists in Ireland are of their own making. It 
was pointed out by Lord Halsbury that to preach sur- 
render to turbulence, as was done in this case, will produce 
a Labour question in Britain quite as troublesome as the 
Land question in Ireland. The Lord Chancellor was strong 
in the fu quoque argument, and remarked that when a 
Government declares its intention to engraft amendments 
on a private Bill it should not be asked for additional 
information. It seemed to the Marquess of Salisbury that 
the appointment of Sir James Mathew, despite his strong 
prepossessions on the Irish question, and the acceptance 
of hearsay statements as evidence, give the landlords the 
right to say that common justice has not been done them. 
So long as the Government hold out the hope that assist- 
ance will eventually be given to the Evicteds, there can be 
no sort of hope of peace, industry, or prosperity. 





Ir was announced by the Prime Minister in the 
Commons on Monday that the Committee stage of the 
Home Rule Bill will be reached next week, and that 
ample time will be allowed for consideration of the financial 
details. On the motion of the President of the Local 
Government Board the Equalisation of London Rates Bill 
was read a first time. Sir Charles Dilke insisted that the 
time has come for us to remove from Egypt, arguing that 
occupation would be a serious embarrassment in the time 
of war, and that the fear of a Dervish invasion is ground- 
less. The Prime Minister, in a singularly nebulous speech, 
acknowledged that occupation appeared to him a blunder, 
a difficulty, and, in given circumstances, a risk ; but found 
a sort of justification in the reform of the Egyptian. But 
after the event of January, he said, nothing save mischief 
can possibly result from qa premature declaration on the 
subject. Mr. Labouchere remarked that the Govern- 
ment is committed to the evacuation of Egypt, and urged 
that no division be taken on the motion—a suggestion 
which was adopted. Lastly, the Secretary to the Treasury 
explained that the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Civil Establishments would be enforced as 
speedily as possible. 





Lorp Teynuam having complained of the Liberationist 
attack upon St. James’s Hall, Lord Vernon replied 
that the police orders prevented interference unless 
a definite charge of breach of the peace were preferred. 
The Marquess of Salisbury commented on the silence on 
such matters imposed by the Ministerial Pope, and on the 
extraordinary nature of the police regulations. It was 
laid down by the Earl of Kimberley that protection against 
serious breach of the peace was all the public could possibly 
demand, though in answer to Lord Halsbury he afterwards 
withdrew the word ‘serious.’ In the end he promised to 
ascertain if the police orders could be produced. The 
Prime Minister declined to accede to a request by Mr. 
Keir Hardie for an evening next week to discuss ‘a 
definite proposal’ concerning the Hull strike, but could 
not miss the chance of being sympathetic. In the 
course of the discussion of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates in Committee of Supply, it was intimated by Sir 
Edward Grey that pending negotiations Russia has 
undertaken to refrain from expeditions in the Pamirs. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer sympathised with 
and opposed a motion for the abolition of the tea 
duty, which was negatived without a division: the second 
reading of the Customs and Revenue Bill being thus 
secured. With the aid of the closure, the Home Secretary 
succeeded in getting the Employers Liability Bill referred 
to the Standing Committee on Law. 
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Tue second reading of the Miners Eight Hours Bill 
was proposed by Mr. Woods, who declared that a thirty 
years’ experience has satisfied him of the necessity of the 
measure, all voluntary arrangements being impossible. 
Local option as recommended by the Prime Minister is un- 
workable ; and the eight hours must be counted from bank 
to bank. It was shown by Mr. Thomas, who moved that the 
Bill be read six months hence, that the experiment had 
failed wherever it had been tried, and that the real object 
of the measure is to restrict the output in order to 
push up prices and wages. The Prime Minister 
presented a strong case against the Bill and —voted for 
the second reading. Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir 
Charles Dilke contended that the opposition in Durham, 
Northumberland, and elsewhere was selfish in the extreme: 
because while the men worked seven and a half hours, the 
boys were compelled to work three hours more. Both 
opposed Mr. Gladstone’s dream of local option, and pro- 
tested against exceptions in favour of particular districts. 
On a division the second reading was carried by 279 to 
201 votes. 





On Thursday the Lords availed themselves of the second 
reading of the Madras and Bombay Army Bill to pay a 
tribute to the memory of Lord Derby, the First Secretary 
of India after the Government was placed under the 
immediate control of the Crown. The Duke of Cambridge 
and the Duke of Connaught made valuable contributions 
to the debate, and the second reading was effected. By 
32 to 21 votes the Elementary Education (Religious In- 
struction) Bill was advanced a stage. The Marquess of 
Salisbury remarked that the Cowper-Temple clause had 
proved an absolute failure, and that religious teaching had 
been practically abolished in Board Schools. Of course, 
the problem was a difficult one ; but the measure embodied 
the only principle whereby a solution could be reached, 
and consequently he supported it. In the Commons the 
Prime Minister displayed his wonted agility in evading 
questions— concerning Norway and Sweden and other 
topics. The Home Secretary, in reply to Mr. J. H. Wilson 
and Mr. Keir Hardie, reiterated his statements as to the 
Hull strike—and he could not have done better—while the 
President of the Board of Trade said any breach of the 
Merchant Shipping Act must be treated in the ordinary 
way. But the Prime Minister, though he confessed 
ignorance of the facts, was sympathetic as ever, 
endeavouring to reduce the force of his colleagues’ 
declarations. The Radical attempt to secure a graduated 
income-tax was defeated by 245 to 40 votes. 


Tue five days bank holiday proclaimed by the 
Victorian Government was a device that tended to 
panic. Indeed, the solvent houses, as the Bank of 
Australasia, the Union Bank of Australia, and the New 
Zealand Bank, quietly disregarded the edict, to the 
additional discredit of the embarrassed establishments 
Meanwhile, there is talk of a Government guarantee for 
the suspended, which as The Times argues with undeniable 
cogency, would simply enable them to drag on a dis- 
credited existence ; and would impose, moreover, a most 
unjust liability on the taxpayer. Clearly nothing remains 
but (1) reconstruction in some few cases, (2) liquida- 
tion in the majority, (3) amalgamation to check the 
present insanity of competition, or (4) the conduct of 
business on businesslike principles. How far Melbourne 
will profit by her very severe lesson remains to be seen: 
but certainly Sydney does not mend matters by her 
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Government Banking Bill, inasmuch as it goes far to 
establish an inconvertible paper currency. 





Tue periodical crisis at Christiania has terminated (as 
usual) in the formation of a Conservative Cabinet under 
Herr Stang, who will carry on the Government, as best 
he may, with a majority sworn to factious hostility. 
Dissolution is out of the question, because, under the 
Constitution, the Odelsthing must sit for three years, of 
which one remains to run. The interval will doubtless be 
turned to account by the Liberals in inflaming the con- 
stituencies against the Union withSweden, if not against the 
Monarchy itself. For though Herr Steen and his associates 
affect to deny that intention, their acts bear no possible 
interpretation else. Thus the demand for the separate 
diplomatic representation of Norway has already been met 
by the suggestion that foreign affairs should be referred to 
a Council of State equally chosen from both kingdoms. 
The compromise, however, has been repudiated with 
scorn, and agitators clamour for the removal of the badge 
of union from the merchant navy’s flag. Our Mr. Glad- 
stone, it may be noted, in expounding the British Empire 
Disruption Bill, placed first on his list of foreign analogies 
(other than Chinese or Peruvian) the very comfortable 
example of Sweden-cum-Norway. Hence the unanswer- 
able conclusions: either that (1) he knows nothing of the 
matter, or (2) that knowing he deliberately garbled the 
truth. 





Cuier among the items of African news is the intimation 
that Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Premier of Cape Colony, and 
his colleagues have resigned. It is but a fresh deal with 
the same trumps, however; for Mr. Rhodes has been 
charged with the formation of a new Ministry, wherein 
Sir James Sivewright and Mr. Faure have both con- 
spicuous positions. The Premier had difficulties with 
certain of his colleagues, and this was his method of 
getting rid of them. Whether the reconstruction involves 
change of policy or not remains to be seen. From another 
part of the Continent comes the announcement that Sir 
Gerald Portal arrived on the 3rd ultimo at Kavirondo, 
on the Victoria Lake, and on the 13th expected to 
cross the Victoria Nile into Uganda proper. So far all 
had gone well with the expedition, and the prospects 
were favourable. Turning from East to West, King 
Behanzin has tendered his submission to the French in 
Dahomey. Colonel Archinard, Governor of the French 
Soudan, declares that, as the result of his fighting in the 
Macina country, he has at length succeeded in opening 
a way from Senegal to Timbuctoo, the Emperor whereof 
may shortly be found in the list of native vassals. And 
Britain and Germany have adjusted their differences in 
the Cameroons. 


Tue budget of intelligence from ‘ Latin America’ con- 
tains the usual handsome collection of revolts, cabals, 
and revolutionary attempts. Brazil has her work in quel- 
ling insurrection in energetic but disorderly Rio Grande 
do Sul. A battle has been fought between the Federalists 
and the Home Rulers: each side has lost four hundred 
men, and each claims the victory. The Peruvian Ministry 
has resigned, and disturbances have occurred at Lima and 
elsewhere ; and a fresh revolution is afoot in Nicaragua. 
Chili still rejoices in her Egan: he has quarrelled 
bitterly with the Chilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, for 
refusing to suppress a journal which had spoken ill of him, 
and the Santiago Government is said to be meditating 
a fresh demand for his recall. More serious is the news 
from Cuba, where, according to telegrams that have 
reached New York, all the eastern portion is in armed 
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her great American Empire is precarious, and it would be 
curious if along with the celebration of Columbian dis- 
covery, there were witnessed the inglorious end of Spanish 
colonisation in the New World. 





In Hull there have been attacks upon free labourers— 
one of them ending fatally—together with another dock- 
yard fire in ‘the only premises not specially watched.’ 
The employers are determined as ever to resist, while the 
employees are sustained by the hope of ‘a pound a week 
for six months’ which Mr. J. H. Wilson thinks will be 
forthcoming. Of course the trade of the port is suffering 
terribly ; and the returns for the past month, as compared 
to those of the corresponding period last year, reveal a 
falling off of near a half. In Liverpool an attempt is making 
to boycott certain Hull bottoms, though the abundance 
of free labour will probably bring it to naught. Some 
of the London dockers, probably with an eye to the ‘ pound 
a week for six months’, have endeavoured, but have failed, 
to bring about a general strike, which Mr. John Burns 
bluntly describes as general madness. The building trade 
in Northampton is at a standstill in consequence a strike of 
labourers. Twenty-five thousand jute-workers are out in 
Dundee against a reduction of five per cent. necessitated 
by the state of trade. 





Despite the presence of ‘ patricians’ and of ‘ the diversity 
of young Cantabs who sported their college colours’ which 
greatly struck a sporting writer, the Two Thousand passed 
off much as usual, The Guineas crowd is rarely a large 
one, and as a rule the field is likewise small. Isinglass 
won without any too great ease by three-parts of a length 
from Ravensbury, the pair starting at 5 to 4 on and 100 to 
7 against. It is interesting to know that each of them is 
by Isonomy, and of the two Isinglass is slightly the better 
bred. He seems built for staying, and was obviously rather 
undertrained than overwound ; to which fact he probably 
owes his victory, since his stable very frequently loses races 
by giving its horses too much preparatory work. Raeburn 
was a very poor third, very little ahead of Harbinger (who 
has made no great improvement since last year) ; but his 
defect in build tells more in a race which ends down-hill 
than on a level course and, like the favourite, he was short 
of work. Perigord was the most disappointing of those 
who did well last year: he is slightly and tinily built. 
Kilmarnock, who promised well, burst a blood-vessel, and 
Son of a Gun was outpaced. Watch Tower, who had 
beaten Ravensbury at the Craven Meeting, could get no 
better than a fifth place. The absence of Meddler is the 
only thing in the race to regret, for very possibly he would 
have won. Although it is no more than in the nature of 
things that odds should be laid on Isinglass for the Derby, 
it is by no means necessary to follow some writers who 
take him for a horse of the very first excellence. We may 
speak later of the One Thousand, run yesterday. 





Tue prospectus has just been issued of the West 
Virginia Freehold Land Development, Mining and 
Railway Company, Limited, which is formed for the 
purpose of purchasing the mining and timber rights over 
three large and valuable freehold properties within 
eighteen hours railway journey of New York, and to 
conduct the various industries capable of development on 
such an area. In all there are 114,393 acres of agricul- 
tural, timber, and coal land ; and the purchase price will 
include 60,000 acres of freehold sites for the Company’s 
works ; while the title is unencumbered, there being com- 
plete exemption from liens and royalities. The authorised 
capital is £250,000, in 125,000 £2 shares, whereof 100,000 
are offered to the public: the list opens to-day (Saturday) 
and closes on Wednesday morning. 
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‘AFTER ALL, WE ARE SOMEBODY’ 


HE note of Mr. Chamberlain’s Guildhall speech 
was struck in his ironical plea for a better con- 
sideration of the interests of Great Britain in the 
matter of Home Rule. ‘ After all, we are somebody.” 
There is really no denying that; and to drive it home 
not to his hearers in the City, who are converted 
already, but to what is called the mind of the Glad- 
stonian Voter, was his chief object on Wednesday, as 
it has been most times of late. Why it should 
now and then be necessary to preach this doctrine to 
Englishmen, and to no other people in the world, is a 
question not without obscurity. Perhaps, like 
Oliver Cromwell, who was very English, the race is 
peculiarly liable to be obsessed by the emotions of pity 
and tenderness. Perhaps, as some observers have main- 
tained, it is simply a form of the national humour of 
vanity. The fact is that Englishmen cannot really 
conceive of a state of affairs in which they would not 
play first fiddle. So, when they happen to be idle, or 
emotional, or busy about something else, they allow 
their partners to play with schemes subversive of the 
established hierarchy: until the said schemes seem 
likely to be put into effect, when behold! there is a 
lifference! But sometimes it happens that in their 
apparently foolish or meek—but intrinsically con- 
temptuous—indifference to such doings, they let things 
go too far; and then it is necessary to call their 
attention to the facts. 

Whichever explanation be the true one, that on 
this occasion matters have gone too far is beyond 
dispute. Moreover, the Guildhall meeting is a sign 
that Englishmen are beginning to be aware of it. When 
they do the time of Mr. Gladstone's triumph will be brief. 
His supporters have (of course) discovered that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech was full of repetition and of 
prophecy—(both things they cannot abear)—and 
have taken refuge in their wonted formulas. Mr. 
Chamberlain certainly repeated, and not for the last 
time by a hundred, the reasons (or some of them, 
for they are many, and selection there must be) for 
believing that Mr. Gladstone’s financial clauses will 
be ruinous all round. As far as Ireland is concerned, 
the point needs no proof. Nationalist and Unicnist 
are agreed upon it, and Mr. Gladstone himself has 
promised to reconsider all this part of his inspiration. 
It will be prudent on the part of Englishmen to watch 
this process of reconsideration. As it stands, the Bill 
lets Ireland off with an unduly small contribution to 
Imperial charges; it leaves her at liberty—by the 
encouragement of smuggling or tobacco-growing, or 
both; that is, by drying-up the only source of re- 
venue over which we have an approach to control— 
to reduce that contribution to next to nothing ; we are 
ourselves to give a drawback of £500,000 in the form 
of a contribution towards the payment of the Con- 
stabulary, and to guarantee her against losses by Excise. 
Yet the Irish are not pleased, and the Bill is to be 
modified in their favour : else they will never be able to 
endure ‘ the expensive luxury of an incapable Govern- 
ment.’ It is plain that a Treasury administered by the 
persons who have managed 7'he Freeman's Journal! must 
be granted a certain margin for waste. But it will behove 
the Englishman, waking up at last to a sense that he is, 
after all, somebody, to look at the certainty of all this 
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from a standpoint of his own ; for it is out of his pocket 
that the deficiency must be made good. The difference 
must come from somewhere ; and as Mr. Gladstone has 
promised things as excellent to his Welsh and Scots 
supporters, the last amount is like to prove con- 
siderable. Now, as we have run over the names of the 
parties to this United Kingdom, and find that it is to 
be a case of advantages and exemptions for all of them 
but one, it follows that this one must needs bear the 
expense of whatever is paid to the others, of whatever 
the others leave unpaid ; and as this one happens to be 
the Englishman, it is self-evident that the Englishman 
will do well to turn his attention to a cheerful dividing 
of the spoils which, as he is discovering to his amaze, 
are naught save his own raiment. 

Of course, Mr. Chamberlain indulged, after the 
manner of his kind, in prophecy, as they call it on the 
Gladstonian side : that is to say, he looked at history and 
experience, and drew certain probable deductions from 
them. It is not his way to mince his words, and ’at 
Guildhall he did not depart from his custom. ‘ We 
are going, in fact,’ so he prophesied, ‘ to cram a magazine 
with combustible materials; we are going to spread 
powder along the ground; and then we are going to 
trust for the continued existence of this great Empire 
to the hope and to the faith which is in us, that in 
future no Irish agitator will ever be found willing to 
provoke an explosion. It is the vaticination of the 
Gladstonite that the Irishman will not be what he has 
been ; of the Unionist, that he will. ‘The first, that is, 
is a mere bleating sentimentalist who starts with an 
axiom he cannot prove; but the second is the 
practical politician, who reflects that politics 
are an experimental science, and that there is no 
safety except in arguing from experience. It would 
be of little enough use to put the truth in an 
abstract form to an ordinary audience—or even 
such an one as met at the Guildhall. But Mr. 
Chamberlain excels in conveying his doctrine in 
telling concrete forms; and on Wednesday he put the 
pith of the case against Home Rule on financial and 
Imperial grounds, on considerations of interest and 
considerations of honour, in one such form after 
another. Some part at least of what he said will be 
carried to the minds of that great uncertain, wavering 
mass of Englishmen which governs the country from the 
side to which it throws its weight; and to this mass it 
may bring some understanding of the real import and 
significance of Home Rule. If that can be but 
thoroughly done, then we say again that the days of 
the Gladstonian Ministry will be few and evil and 
brief. 


NOVELIST OR STATESMAN ? 


~ was once said of Mr. R. L. Stevenson that he had ‘‘ 


retained in manhood the child’s habit of playing 
parts. But in truth this fantasy no longer requires an 
effort. Adventures crowd upon him with such rapidity 
that he might well be the hero of one of his own romances. 
He has been good-humouredly embroiled in conspiracy 
and revolution. He has been charged, indirectly, with 
sedition, and vaguely threatened with deportation. And 
now, for a climax, his book—A Footnote to History— 
has been burned in Germany, and the publishers, 
Messrs. ‘T'auchnitz, compelled to pay a heavy fine! 
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These ceremonies were performed from no animosity 
against Mr. Stevenson, but merely in vindication of a 
very stringent press-law. And though the publishers 
deserve our heartfelt sympathy, we congratulate Mr. 
Stevenson on wearing such acrown of glory as besets the 
brow of few novelists. What finer distinction can be 
conferred upon an author than the burning of his book ? 
Is there not here a full and free confession of an imme- 
diate influence ? In face of these facts, which are for 
the first time made public in our columns, Lord Rose- 
bery’s reference to Mr. Stevenson at Burlington House 
isin no way remarkable. ‘Though the press-laws be 
obdurate, the burning of a book sets a novelist upon 
a pinnacle of importance, and doubtless the Foreign 
Secretary was guiltless even of exaggeration when he 
said that three Great Powers were attempting to 
administer the Island of Samoa ‘ in close conjunction 
and alliance with one of our most brilliant men of 
letters.” 

Of course, truth has little effect upon the press- 
laws of Germany; and the Messrs. ‘Tauchnitz have 
suffered, not because Mr. Stevenson expressed an 
opinion which the Emperor could not endorse, but 
because he expressed an opinion at all. Indeed, 
though a Footnote to History has been not ingloriously 
destroyed, its counsels have been so far adopted that 
the offending officials are to be recalled forthwith. 
Sometime since the German White Book justified the 
least of Mr. Stevenson’s charges, and it should be 
clearly understood that the massacre of the book is the 
vindication, not of the Chief Justice nor of Baron von 
Pilsach, but of Germany’s dignity. For the rest, the 
stars in their courses fight for Mr. Stevenson. There 
is no need to underrate the difficulty of administering 
our islands in the South Pacific. The danger of 
European influence, when it is used for evil purposes, 
has been only too evident in the past, and the British 
Commissioner is properly entrusted with a large 
responsibility. Sir John Thurston no doubt found 
Mr. Stevenson’s candid expression of opinion not less 
irksome than it was well justified. and it is possible that, 
had he been allowed his way, the novelist would have 
been quietly deported to some peaceful city of the 
Southern Seas. However, Sir John has been requested 
to modify his ordinance. Mr. Stevenson's position is 
not only assured, but even recognised—in a sense. 
And, whatever the future of Samoa, the presence of 
a novelist with strong views and a vivid style is to be 
reckoned withal. 

What Government, indeed, would make an enemy of 
Mr. Stevenson? An opponent with a pen and the 
columns of a dozen newspapers open to him is not to be 
despised, and prudence dictates an attitude of amity. 
Moreover, it is said, that Mr. Stevenson’s position has 
ever been conciliatory. He lives on terms of intimate 
friendship, not only with the natives but, with the 
German traders. And the question arises why not 
make use of Mr. Stevenson’s knowledge and influence 
in the administration of Samoa? Not often does a 
Briton of Mr. Stevenson’s sympathy and intelligence 
choose for his home an island in the far Pacific, and if 
ever his instinct of generosity and romance should 
suggest a course of unwisdom, at least he is free from 
the narrowness and obstinacy which destroy the useful- 
ness of the common official. The experiment is worth 
trying. Why should we not take a leaf out of Columbia's 
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book? It has long been her piactice to pitchfork 
such men of letters as she could develop into diplo- 
matic positions. We have an opportunity of taking 
into our counsels one who not only is a distinguished 
man of letters, but who has studied Samoan politics 
on the spot and himself has a substantial interest in the 
Island. Why neglect it? Why not vouchsafe the 
acutest intellect in Samoa some share in the adminis- 
tration? Why not, indeed ? 

Meanwhile, we are informed on the profoundest 
authority that no radical change shall be made in the 
government. ‘The three interested powers will still 
exert their influence, and whatever be accomplished will 
doubtless be the resultant of opposing forces. But the 
offending officials are to revisit their northern homes. 
The Swedish Judge is pronounced a failure, and will 
return to Stockholm. Baron von Pilsach also resigrs 
his position, and the future depends largely upon the 
character and tact of the newly appointed. Meanwhile 
one thing is certain: that, even if Mr. Stevenson be de- 
prived of his opportunity, he has occupied such a position 
as has been vouchsafed to no novelist since the world 
began. His function is to invent romance He has 
now the sublime good fortune to help to make it. In 
his Prince Otto he imagined the dangers and difficulties 
of a small State. Chance has ordained that himself 
should have practical experience of those same difficul- 
ties and dangers. What novelist was ever thus favoured 
of Providence? Sir Walter Scott squandered a fortune 
in creating for his family a pseudo-Gothic seat. Mr. 
Stevenson's is the happier fate. He may, if this mira- 
culous luck continue to dog him, be a sort of a kind 
of chieftain of a primitive race, which doubtless 
has the same large instincts, the same generous enthu- 
siasm, the same noble barbarity as distinguished the 
Greeks of the Homeric age. How brilliant a prospect 
for a modern novelist! How happy a transition from 
the world of words and phrases to the larger, freer air of 
action and romance! And finally, what magnificent 
opportunities for ‘copy ”! 


OVER THE ABYSS 


HE debate on the second reading of the German 
Army Bill has begun, and the Kaiser has hied him 

to his capital, though his presence may only confound con- 
fusion, and swell the feast of unreason by yet one mad- 
ness the more. ‘True, also, that the Master’s advent 
must most certainly mean fresh labour and sorrow for 
his sore-bedevilled Chancellor. But such considerations 
do not readily occur to Wilhelm II., and it is the case 
that Imperial intervention can scarce make things much 
worse, and may even serve to unravel the coil. Has not 
the Kaiser been holding self-invited conclave with the 
Pope, and may not His Holiness have been induced 
thereby to hint at acquiescence in the Centre? Do 
not schemes of compromise abound, as Herr von 
Bennigsen’s, or, the very latest of all, Herr von 
Hiine’s? Clearly the moment cries aloud for yet 
another of the well-known appeals to patriotism, yet 
another pronouncement of Hohenzollern infallibility. 
The device has served a turn ere now; and if those 
benighted South Germans care not for the legend of 
‘70, then must their carnal appetites be stayed by a 
suspension of unpopular beer duties. Remains one paltry 
consideration: Count von Caprivi, namely, and his 
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declarations (inspired, of course, by Another) for the 
Bills, and nothing but the Bills. And the pig-iron 
Chancellor has rehearsed that part so often, that its 
abandonment at this juncture were a thing incredible ! 
So the expected has happened: the Minister, after 
a strenuous shout of ‘No surrender’ has stretched 
his throat out like a lamb. 

Evidently the Kaiser, who personifies irrational 
optimism, must have enjoyed his rush northwards not 
much less than his pageantries at Rome. For the tide 
would really seem on the turn; and it may be that the 
various factions will recoil, at the eleventh hour, from 
imperilling the Empire's stability. Both sides must 
make concessions ; and apart from the Chancellor (who 
really does not count), the Government need feel no 
shame in falling back on Herr von Hiine’s makeshift. 
The docking of 15,000 men from the peace footing 
may read like an ugly belittlement, and not less the 
curtailment of the estimates by nine millions of marks. 
Still, the placing of the two years’ term beyond reach 
of cavil until ‘98, would make for military continuity ; 
and the project, taken as a whole, implies the pruning 
of the Ministerial measures rather than their mutila- 
tion. At the same time the Reichstag must undergo 
a great deal of sudden conversion to develop a 
majority; and not only lukewarm abstainers, but 
declared enemies as well, must be persuaded to vote 
in the affirmative. If the divisions of the Committee 
can be taken as guide, the Government stands to lose 
by some sixty; so that victory under such condi- 
tions were paralleled only by Austerlitz itself. Observe 
that a further weakening of the Army’s efficiency will 
sharpen and not allay the righteous indignation of 
Conservatives, despite the Chancellors compli- 
ments; and that the National Liberals are prodigal 
in speech, but mightily feeble in action. Again, 
the telegrams indicate that Herr Richter’s fiat 
is law with the Freisinnige, a righteous fifteen 
excepted, so the party will muster in the 
Opposition lobby. Remains the Centre, over an 
hundred strong, and therefore able to control the 
situation. Unfortunately Ultramontanism means 
Bavaria, where the constituencies have shown plainly 
enough that dictation from Berlin, whether it concerns 
battalions or beer, is become intolerable. Even under 
compulsion from the Vatican the Catholic leaders (as 
Wednesday's caucus shows) will think twice before 
endangering their seats; and whatever the Pope’s pro- 
fessions, his practice avoids a rash manifestation of 
authority. A supreme parliamentarian, as the late 
Signor Depretis or the present Count Taaffe, were hard 
put to it in Berlin to-day ; and Count von Caprivi, the 
goodman... .! 

In truth the Empire's future looks dubious enough, 
even if a graceless repentance in the majority permit the 
Reichstag to pass the Army Bill. Government without a 
following is a patent contradiction, and the Chancellor’s 
faithfuls number just eighteen I’ree Conservatives. The 
other Tories he has alienated by that Customs Union 
of his, and still more by the prospective admission of 
Russia within the pale. ‘To go through his sins of 
omission and commission were waste of words: enough 
that his capacity for the mismanagement of men stands 
recorded to the general derision. Nor can he hope to 
purge the Reichstag through the menaced dissolution ; 
for Herr Richter prophesies, and but too truly, that 
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the next Parliament shall prove even more Radical 
than this one. For the fury of the electorate at the 
legislative blundering of the Count voices all-too 
accurately the indignation of the electors: agriculture 
gnashes its teeth, and commerce makes moan ; you can 
match the indignation of the priesthood with the 
alienation of the peasantry. Worst sign of all, Par- 
ticularism has raised its head, so that there are rifts 
apparent in the edifice compact of iron and blood. 
Assuredly the Minister should follow his bent, and retire ; 
but, with Bismarck impossible, who is to restore the 
Government's reputation? Nay, the substitution of a 
tactful hand for our honest malapert’s by no means 
solves the problem; for Chancellors pass, but the 
Kaiser does not. Wiil he ever abandon the schoolboy 
fallacy that the individual can new-model his age ? or 
must he go down to posterity as a latter-day Joseph II. ¢ 
None can say, but the Hapsburg’s self-proposed 
epitaph somehow recurs to the mind: ‘ Here lies a 
Sovereign who, with the best intentions, never 
executed a single project”. ... And who did let go the 
Netherlands. 


A SUGGESTION 


T AVAL literature is so-called because there is none 
Fe except Southey’s Life of Nelson—and quite 
recently and approximately Captain Mahan’s two books. 
The rest is writing about the Navy, useful in its way, 
and attractive to those who love ‘ the service’ for its own 
sake, but in respect of a fine workman it is but as you 
would say a cobbler. Hakluyt’s collection is largely 
literature, but it deals with the heroic Elizabethan 
adventurers, who were not ‘naval’ except in the sense 
that Sir John Chandos was military. Our contemporary 
The Army and Navy Gazette has at intervals during the 
last year and more published a series of papers on ‘ Our 
Naval Literature, by Mr. J. K. Laughton, who does not 
overestimate the value of his material. ‘There is not, 
he acknowledges, ‘ much of it, and of what there is, the 
quality is for the most part very indifferent... Such as 
it is, we have no better, and perhaps the heavenly 
powers have ordained it so, to teach how poor a business 
this of writing intrinsically is, seeing that our naval 
affairs, the best on the whole we have to show for 
ourselves, have got on very well without it. Here and 
there a Hawke, a Hood, a Douglas, with scores of for- 
gotten captains, each improving on the old discipline 
in a practically wise, but highly inarticulate fashion 
these were the men who made the old Navy. 

How is this great heroism recorded? We cannot 
think that the question is wholly indifferent: if only 
because it is a consolation to take refuge from these 
times in which our Empire is being talked to pieces, in 
those other times when it was being made by noble deeds. 
Mr. Laughton, who is honourably known as the indus- 
trious compiler of the lives of the naval officers in 
the National Dictionary of Biography, is to be thanked 
for putting the inquirer on the path to this know- 
ledge. If he have not much to tell that is not his fault. 
Neither need it be thought matter for blame if, being a 
retired naval instructor, he should be as ‘ naval’ as the 
combined quintessences of Benbow and ‘ Vinegar’ Parker. 
He notes that Smollett was no authority for Carthagena 
because he was only a lob-lolly boy and was not ina 
position to know what was going on. A lob-lolly boy 
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is not ‘naval’ enough to know (what was notorious) 
that the Admiral and the General were at logger- 
heads, that the dead were floating all about the 
harbour, that the wounded were crowded into wretched 
transports three feet high between decks, because the 
General would not ask for medical help from the Navy, 
and the Admiral would not give it till the Army asked 
for it. Mr. Laughton would probably hesitate to accept 
a landsman as competent evidence to the existence of a 
solution of continuity in the seat of Lieutenant Bowling’s 
small clothes. 

But our purpose is to point out a fact and 
make a suggestion. The fact is this: that apart 
from the compilations and the biographies of admirals, 
the bulk of the ‘naval literature’ is very small. 
As for the compilations they may be dismissed at 
once as being absolutely brainless—-and the more 
‘naval’ the more destitute of brains. The best is 
Jamess—the work of a landsman, and its merits are 
exhausted in a kind of clerklike accuracy of mechanical 
detail. "Che older ones, Charnock’s Biographia Navalis, 
for example, have a certain flavour of the eighteenth 
century now and then. As for the lives (Southey always 
excepted), they have interesting things in them, but the 
best make one wonder why the British admiral should 
be doomed for ever and for ever to want a ‘biographer. 
Outside these memorial stones, however, there is a 
certain amount of naval literature of the pamphlet 
kind, which has flavour, being the direct work of men 
who did the things, or because being controversial it 
is animated by love or hate, and the characters of men 
may be seen init. Well: is it absolutely impossible 
for naval officers to form a ‘ Monson Society, let us 
say (named after him of the 7’racts) for the republica- 
tion of books, papers, and pamphlets bearing on the his- 
tory of the Navy ? Ifa few hundreds (and the members 
need not all be naval officers) would combine to pay 
a guinea a year it could easily be done. Retired naval 
officers edit books for Hakluyt Society and _ flood 
The Times with letters. Surely one of them could 
contain all the 
Three or 


edit a small volume which would 
Vernon Pamphlets, to take only one example. 
four volumes of selections might well be made out of 
the Naval Chronicle of the old war time, which 
is full of interesting stuff, buried in mere marine 
storage. As it is, these pamphlets and the chro- 
nicle are only to be picked up in second-hand 
shops or consulted in libraries. Naval officers cannot 
conveniently get at either. Why, then, not help them- 
selves—with such co-operation as they will accept from 
the mere landsman. ‘They will do well to make haste 
for much of this material, being vilely printed on 
ignoble paper, is rotting out of existence. We make 
this suggestion not much hoping that it will be taken 
up. ‘The Service is painfully suspicious of what does 
not come from ‘the Service’. Still we make the sugges- 
tion-—and Jet it take its luck. 

There is one other thing which might be done for 
the history of the Navy, and that without the inter- 
vention of any society. A sum of money is spent yearly 
in publishing State Papers, Domestic, Colonial, Foreign, 
family archives and chronicles. We send competent 
persons to Simancas and Venice who decipher and print 
mountains of matter, much of it having little or no 
connection with the history of this country. Yet with 
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have never published one of the volumes solely 
devoted to the not contemptible naval history of this 
country. Would it be impossible to persuade the 
proper official person to employ somebody (Mr. 
Laughton himself would do it admirably) to calendar 
the admirals’ and captains’ letters, the logs and the 
pay-books, the Admiralty order and letter-books, at 
the Record Office? There are real materials for a 
history of the Navy. Might not a question be asked in 
the House? As it is, there seems to be a pretty general 
agreement to treat the history of the Navy as of less 
importance than anything else to which the attention 
of the official editor can be directed. 
part, we consider this a scandal. It would be a piece of 
patriotism to enforce amendment. 


For our own 


WELSH LIBERATIONISTS AND WELSH 
RELIGION 


FFXHE employment (at St. James's Hall) of forgery as 

an aid to Nonconformity has gone far to show 
that Messrs. Gee and Co. are utterly right, and that 
Nonconformist Christianity in Wales is of a quality 
which makes the presence of an Established Church in 
Wales anomalous and superfluous in the very highest 
degree. 

Vastly the deeper, therefore, is the astonishment with 
which one notes that in all parts of this island—in 
Carnarvon as in London—the old cry of the Church in 
Danger ! seems potent as ever to reduce the Political 
Dissenter to that level of insignificance wherefrom he 
should never have been suffered to remove. The interest- 
ing feature in the situation, however, is the strength, 
both argumentative and numerical, of the defence. It 
is fast. indeed, being borne home upon the general mind 
that there never was so flagrant a falsehood as is implied 
in the assumption—long the sole raison d¢étre of such 
old-time patrons of Dissent as the late Henry Richard— 
that Wales is a country of Nonconformists. The most 
cursory examination of Welsh Dissenting statistics, as 
approved by Welsh Dissent, suffices to show that Non- 
conformity is not professed of one-half the Principality : 
the slightest consideration of Nonconformist inner life 
and Nonconformist finance to make it plain that Mr. 
Gladstone—when he suggested that Nonconformity in 
Wales, though bankrupt in pocket as in creed, was never- 
theless capable of filling the gap that Disestablishment 
would make in the organisation of the National Church 
—was speaking (as ever) in the fulness of ignorance or 
(as sometimes happens) in an abounding conviction of 
dishonesty and the vital usefulness of votes. To study 
the Welsh Dissenting press, in fact, is to know that the 
religious future of the Principality is just now a source 
of the keenest anxiety to all those Nonconformists whose 
conscience is not utterly a thing of politics and racial 
spite. ‘I'rue itis that on the hill-sides of North Wales 
(where, thanks to Free Trade, population dwindles) 
Methodism, if its hypocrisy be scandalous to all 
without the pale, still cuts a certain figure with its 
own. But even on the hill-sides, as the English 
speech advances, so Calvinistic Methodism recedes, and 
at the present it is making desperate efforts to ally 
itself with English Presbyterianism—which some call 
Unitarianism—to save its ‘ English causes’ from utter 
shipwreck ; while in South Wales its collapse is apparent 
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industries bring down the toiler in his thousands, and 
with these the united forces of Nonconformity are so 
little able to cope that honest preachers can but own 
the religious outlook to be blacker than before the 
Great Revival. But the spiritual needs of Wales no 
longer awaken any interest in the mind of the Welsh 
M.P., who knows that religious enthusiasm is no 
longer a force in practical politics. It is certain that, 
for a certain period at least, Disendowment will abolish 
Christianity in some parts of South Wales; but with 
the political Nonconformist such an outlook counts for 
nothing at all. Now, with the religious conscience 
of England, such an argument is still of weight, 
and Lord Selborne and his like have done well to 
make it clear that their struggle is one against a 
mass of sectarian spite which is fully prepared to accept 
the reversion to heathenism of an integral parcel of the 
Empire as a part of the price of victory. 

Nor must it be forgotten that in the Principality itself 
there is the strongest opposition to the Liberationist 
design. The hostile demonstration in the heart 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s own constituency is a fact 
which even the preacher-pressman—whose authority it 
proves to have dwindled, peaked and pined—may dare 
gainsay. Still more significant is the enormous number 
of signatures from Radical districts, in view of the 
fact that every wayside chapel is a caucus, and has 
used its every means to prevent the petition from 
being signed. It is not surprising that Mr. ‘Thomas 
Gee, Mr. Lloyd George, and the rest have come among 
us having great wrath. But if the alien Church- 
man can so far sway the free and independent 
Dissenting elector as to make him sign a petition that 
stultifies his representative, is it not plainly idle boast- 
ing that Nonconformity has made the Celt in Wales a 
citizen whose opinion of his own interests is worth 
heeding? In truth, the parliamentary babble of the 
young political Dissenter has but advertised how poor 
the case of the old (or middle-aged) Dissenter all over 
the place: which case the wicked Bishop of St. Asaph 
had already stated to the scandal of the elect ! 

As for the Bangor scandal, it goes far to show that 
civil and religious liberty means to the Welsh political 
Nonconformist exactly what it meant to the French 
Jacobin : liberty, that is, to plunder, oppress, and 
traduce his political and religious opposites. In other 
words, it is interesting as a foreboding of how they will 
manage things when Wales, too, wins Home Rule. The 
simple people whose position and happiness depend, 
for the moment at least, on the good graces of Welsh 
political Nonconformity may, with Principal Reichel, 
ask the English public to look to it for chivalry and 
fairness, and may honestly believe that University 
professors who ride at election times in Mr. George’s 
carriage and support Methodism with Mr. Gee can act 
as impartial judges in the case of a Churchwoman 
suspected of ‘anti-nationalism. But those who know 
their Wales smile at the Principal ; and bitterly regret 
the lack of a Molicre. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


FFXHE Royal Academy defies criticism. Once you 

have seen its parade of waxen surfaces and 
painted anecdotes, you know precisely what to expect. 
Its determination never to harass the spectator by a 
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surprise is inviolate. You are even certain that the 
same particular spot will still be occupied by Mr. 
Tadema’s latest masterpiece. If the ‘ place of honour * 
(that, we believe, is the jargon of the trade) is not 
resplendent with a ‘death-bed’ by Mr. Fildes, why, 
then it is Mr. Dicksee’s turn—that is all. A sleep of 
fifty years would make no difference to the critic. Rip 
van Winkle, returning to life, might find London 
crumbled to decay and the Academy holding its ancient 
place among the ruins. For indeed, Burlington House 
is so remote a wilderness—so private a back water—that 
no breath from the outer world has ever been known 
to freshen it. 

The schools of Europe are vivid with experiment. 
New material, new methods are compelled each year 
into the service of art. The ancient habit of truckling 
to the buyer, of painting always down to the level of 
his purse and his intelligence is everywhere discredited 
save in Piccadilly. A vague rumour of Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism is even now penetrating the obdurate walls, but 
otherwise the most of the Sacred Forty are patiently and 
seriously carrying on the tradition of Maclise, Leslie, and 
Augustus Egg. Heresy succeeds heresy, becoming each 
in its turn the dogma of the pious; but the Academy 
knows it not. Sir Frederick Leighton’s colleagues, it 
has been said, like the companions of Ulysses, have filled 
their ears with wax, and the President himself is bound 
so fast to the mast of officialism, that he could not, if 
he would, obey the siren. Yet some at least of the 
outsiders must have caught an inspiration from abroad 
and contributed something that is not antediluvian. 
Where then is the result? Among the ten thousand 
rejected pictures? Or is it that the more intelligent 
painter perseveres in a determination to withhold his 
works from Burlington House? Whichever the 
truth, the failure of the Academy is complete. This 
institution, which is under Royal Patronage and which 
aspires to keep the artistic conscience of the country is 
completely out of touch with its generation. If it does 
not sedulously boycott courage and intelligence, it is 
boycotted itself by all save those who rumble in the 
rut. And so it happens that its One Hundred and 
Twenty-Fifth Exhibition is as dull and stolid as its 
predecessors. For with whatever enthusiasm we regard 
the portrait of Lady Agnew, it is obvious that one 
Sargent no more makes an Academy than one Plan- 
tagenet makes a ‘ high-toned” party. 

The conspicuous collapse of Sir Frederick Leighton 
and his Committee would not be of the smallest interest 
did not the Academy claim to perform certain public 
duties. Of course it discharges these with an air of 
unofficial friendliness, and is particularly anxious to 
preserve the attitude of Mr. Facing-Both-Ways. It 
would in fact combine the dignity of a public institu- 
tion with the privileges of a private venture. Its eager- 
ness to meddle is unmistakable. But whenever its 
policy is criticised adversely, it shelters from reform 
behind a plea of privacy. Now if that plea were justified 
in fact as in word, the Academy’s incompetence would 
not matter to one human soul—not even to the in- 
discreet Australian, who buys British Art at so much 
a yard, in the fond belief that he is getting good value 
for his money. Why indeed should we criticise the 
policy of a popular shopkeeper? But, then, it is generally 
understood that the Academy is a concrete representa- 
tive of art in England. And this body, which has so 
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ominously failed in its duty, that it cannot even 
organise a respectable exhibition, controls the art and 
patronage of the country. The incompetence of an 
official sculptor renders a new coinage a_ necessity. 
Who is invited to protect the interests of art? ‘The 
President of the Royal Academy. ‘There is, of course, 
the ceremony of a competition. But it is not in human 
nature to oppose one’s own cloth, and the conclusion 
is foregone. ‘Then, there are pictures to be bought 
for the country under the will of Sir Francis Chantrey. 
‘The purchasers are trammelled by no conditions, 
and, were they not members of the Academy, a noble 
gallery might have been the result of their selection 
and their taste. Again, unconscious, no doubt, of 
nepotism, these ‘ artists” have so persistently purchased 
one another's works that they have made such a collec- 
tion as would shame a ‘private buyer’ from the Mid- 
lands. Is the amenity of our city in question? Shall 
a statue be set up in honour of a dead hero? At once 
the counsel of the Academy is asked and given with 
that same air of complacent patronage. Whatever 
happens, there is the chance of a commission for one of 
the Forty ; and since the result of the consultation is 
ever the same, one wonders why the Government, or the 
City, or whatever it may be, is at the pains of asking 
and adopting advice which cannot be disinterested. 

Now, were the Academy under the control of the 
Government, its position might in a sense be justified. 
But it is an absolutely irresponsible body, and 
to request its members to settle the many contro- 
versies of art is as fatuous as it were to ask a 
committee of murderers to reform the law of capital 
punishment. Tor a century the Academy has neglected 
its own affairs ; nay, more, it has persistently employed 
its influence to thwart the progress of art. From 
the first its face has been set against fresh ideals 
and new possibilities. It has encouraged none that is not 
prepared to catch the vulgar eye with the strident tea- 
trays itself affects. Were the Academy abolished to- 
morrow, or sent back into the position of the private club 
itis, there might be a chance for artin England. But so 
long as it is permitted to vaunt a pompous officialism, 
so long as it holds the position of a public arbiter, 
it exerts a powerful influence in favour of nepotism 
and bad taste. ‘The Academy, indeed, has the 
right, which we are pleased to see it exercise, of 
covering its walls with its own masterpieces. And 
the more it is determined to do justice only to itself, 
the nearer it approaches to dissolution. For in 
time even the country cousin may tire of a private 
show. And when at last it reaches the final stage 
of decrepitude, and is no longer permitted to interfere 
in the councils of the nation, the voice of criticism 
will be for ever hushed. For criticism is not concerned 
with the follies of a narrow clique; and it is only our 
duty to protest against the Academy because, from 
the supineness or from the ignorance of Governments, 
it is permitted to wreak its vengeance, not only on 
ambitious outsiders, but upon the country which is 
its patron. 


LIGHT HOURS 


N a Wednesday Her Majesty’s Commons disport 
themselves in discussions academical and in such 
legislation as befits a Parliament of Peckham Rye. 
Golf and poker were more laudable by far, and you sigh 
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for the sitting’s abolition, ere an Assembly with illus- 
trious traditions confess to absolute ineptitude : if that 
consummation, indeed, be not already achieved by this 
monstrous vote on the Eight Hours Bill. A sagacious 
fifth repaired to the Row, to its clubs, to the Academy 
itself. Still, the electorate does not scan division lists 
with so curious a minuteness as to weigh the circum- 
stance against ‘Ayes to the Right 279, Noes to the 
Left 201" Again, the Irishry may have constituted 
the majority upon this as upon the other records 
of the present pestilent Session, but what of 
the thirty consenting Tories and the fifteen willing 
Liberal Unionists? They will plead, no doubt, that 
the measure cannot pass into the statute-book, and 
that, law-making being impossible, the working-man 
should be humoured from policy. Still, there stands 
the damnatory acceptance of a (so-called) principle, in 
the plainest of print, to be remembered of the labour- 
leader at the appointed season. It comes to this: that 
some forty-five Unionists endorsed, in the worst spirit 
of demagogy, a proposal they must know to be all 
compact of tyranny and absurdity; while Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Howell, Mr. John Morley even, acquitted them- 
As for Mr. Gladstone and his 
official creatures one would gladly forget their existence ; 
and, after all, the Premier's abrupt abandonment of the 
position, that abstract resolutions deserve no support, 
may anger but cannot surprise. 

Mr. Woods's bantling simply beggars criticism from 
its astounding wrongheadedness, its incredible mis- 
application of means to ends. If the Bill became law 
to-morrow, it must, in the nature of things, remain an 
absolute dead-letter. ‘Thus, the Durham and Northum- 
berland miners will have naught of this particular 
nostrum, though the proposer, by some extraordinary 
manipulation of figures, argued that five-sixths of them 
were with him. Even if the assertion, together 
with Sir Charles Dilke’s—that the Welsh malcontents 
only reckon some fifteen thousand—were true, how 
The answer comes that 


selves like honest men. 


is the minority to be coerced ? 
compulsion cannot be enforced, but that penalties for 
the infringement of the Eight Hours’ rule must be 
exacted from the masters. In other words, men with 
greater strength and a keener sense of industry than 
their fellows elect to exercise the gift, and the capitalist 
must smart therefor! Ranker Jacobinism was never 
uttered ; and beside this astounding proviso Lord 
Randolph’s wire-drawn precedents of State inter- 
ference with adult labour appear exiguous indeed. 
For can example justify the application to a whole 
industry of a custom that is either locally repudiated, 
or has already heen attained by voluntary effort ? 
Said egregious Mr. Woods: ‘The majority ought 
to rule, and to destroy that principle is to destroy 
all government. As a matter of fact, sundry 
persons have existed, known as Cwsars and ‘Tzars, 
who go some way towards disproving this ridiculous 
generalisation : and—to come to actualities—the duties 
incumbent upon citizenship differ foto cale from 
all such interferings with. individual and daily liber- 
ties. ‘lrades-Unionism exists, no doubt, to protect 
the average hand against his skilled competitor, but at 
least it has the saving grace of voluntary association. 
Mr. Woods, however, in a somewhat confused passage 
of oratory, appeared to contemn its potency as 
elicited by the sweet device called local option ; 
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and so he made open confession of law-making in the 
spirit of the medizeval fanatic. 

This particular Bill will doubtless be consigned to 
the limbo of Radical failures, but are we secure from 
similar empiricism in the future? Clearly the doctrine 
obtains more potently every day, that the growing man 
shall wear swaddling-clothes and the Government play 
the Great Wet-Nurse. And the worst of it is that sundry 
Tories seem bitten with this vain imagining ; so that 
there is no clear division of Freedom on the one hand and 
Socialism on the other. At the present Ireland blocks 
the way, and the nation need not fear that slope at 
the bottom whereof lie cretinism and bankruptcy. But 
this is perhaps too serious a reading of the matter, and 
Wednesday's apishness will be followed by a spell of 
common sense. 


EGYPT 

FEXUAT a man who has made a mess of his own life 

should turn and rend his country, is intel- 
ligible, no doubt, but is very far from edifying. 
Sir Charles Dilke is no Coriolanus—has no sort of 
excuse for posing as the disinterested enemy of the 
people whose salt he has eaten and whose wages he 
has fingered. That he should be a political and 
social wreck is not that people's fault: that people 
is not responsible for the fact that years ago he 
threw away his chance, and blasted his career. Now 


‘he has found a seat once more, but the idiosyncrasies 


of the Forest of Dean are no criterion of the 
state of public feeling in Britain; and in the House 
of Commons he finds himself—and will always find 
himself, we trust—a person with a past and no future. 
That such a derelict should presume to attempt the 
dictation of an Imperial policy were inexplicable but 
for the existence of a certain political faction—the 
only one with which in his wildest dreams he can ever 
hope to be in touch. But, given the fact that Sir 
Charles Dilke has a right to parade his views in an 
assembly of English gentlemen (and the House of 
Commons in spite of individual vagaries has not yet 
forfeited its title to that great distinction), it is fitting 
that he should rank himself with them that wish the 
Empire ill. He is bankrupt in reputation, and his sole 
hope is in the greedy and personal ideal of the Anti- 
English Radical. 

There is little to say of the debate. ‘The mover of 
the Resolution was dull, inaccurate, unconvincing. 
The stake at hazard was his return to authority; yet 
he played his game like a Dryasdust of politics, a 
pedant whose one resource consisted in his pedantry. He 
misrepresented Lord Salisbury; he forgot (or pretended 
to forget) that the Tory leader once asked a question, 
and that we still await the answer to that question. 
‘Mr. Gladstone has taken us into Egypt, Lord Salisbury 
said: ‘why should we ever leave Egypt’? Official 
necessities may not have permitted him to put thus much 
in writing ; but those were his spoken words and that is 
the policy with regard to Egypt of ninety-nine out of 
every hundred British men. Mr. Gladstone's reply was 
full of sound and oratory and signifying nothing ; and 
this, again, is exactly what was to be expected. Why 
should Mr. Giadstone say anything about Kgypt? This 
is no business of his, and he knows it. Circumstances 
(which, being interpreted, is votes) may change his views 
with regard to occupation ; but for the time being he is 
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independent, or well-informed, enough to recognise that 
the will ofhis strongest colleague, to say nothing of the 
will of the British electorate, is in absolute opposi- 
tion to Sir Charles Dilke’s purpose. So he did as 
occasion bade him do, and the French press—which in 
moments of feeling he is wont to describe as ‘the 
civilised world is not pleased with him. As for the 
merits of the question, they were long since emptied 
of interest. Mr. A.Cleophas Morton spoke for the English 
people; Mr. ‘I’. Gibson Bowles spoke for himself. The 
British electorate agrees with neither Mr. Gibson 
Bowles nor Mr. Cleophas Morton. Mr. Labouchere 
amused himself as usual by standing on his head (and 
so forth), in the sight of stalwart Radicalism. 
Last, a certain Mr. Burnie (whoever he may be) 
asserted that not only should we clear out of Egypt, 
but also that we should bring back Arabi to keep the 
Khedive in order. ‘hat was all. And in such hands 
are the destinies of this Empire ! 

There is little or nothing new in Egypt herself. 
The Khedive is basking in the acclamations of his 
subjects. An arrangement has been made with regard 
to reports by district policemen. It remains to in- 
crease the number of British district chief constables ; 
for thus, and thus alone, despite the ‘dread voice’ of 
Mr. Alpheus Morton and the others, does the Fellah 
get any chance of safe and peaceful living. ‘here have 
been irregularities; but not even the Trench Press 
has suggested any miscarriage of justice or invented 
any instance of oppression. But irregularities are 
not exactly necessary ; and it appears that by nothing 
save the controlling influence of British officers can 
the native police force be constrained into the paths of 
strict legality. Lastly, a ‘Twenty Years’ Resident’ 
writes to Thursday’s 7'imes to remark that the late 
Khedive was constant to the opinion that ‘his throne, 
if not his life, depended on the constant occupation of 
Egypt by British bayonets’; that at present ‘Tigrane 
Pasha alone among Egyptian public men is ‘in favour 
of evacuation, and that not even Riaz ‘ would give 
his vote for it if he thought there were any chance of 
its being carried out’ ; and that he, the ‘'wenty Years’ 
Resident, would be glad ‘if any one would explain 
in what way the occupation of Egypt costs the British 
taxpayer five shillings.” It seems a small set-off against 
the Delphic utterances of Mr. Gladstone, the ignorance 
of Mr. Alpheus Cleophas Morton, the barbarous sugges- 
tions of Mr. Burnie, the antics of the member for 
Northampton, and the ill-dissembled treason of Sir 
Charles Dilke. But it is enough. 


NAILED TO 'THE PUMP 
\ R. BRYCE is a Chancellor (of the Duchy) who 


labours under some imputation of philosophy, 
and probably is not unacquainted with the sayings of 
another and (maybe) greater Chancellor who was like- 
wise a philosopher. ‘This Chancellor said that ‘dissimula- 
tion is but a faint kind cf Policy and Wisdom... .; 
therefore it is the weaker sort of Politicks that are the 
great dissemblers’: which words may well have com- 


forted in these sad days the mind of the Chancellor of 
the Duchy with a kind of ironic comfort. For it would 
appear that the difficulty and the labour which are 
required in finding out the ‘Truth have dissuaded him 
from the quest, and he has been content to stake his 
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reputation, to risk his credentials as a Minister, upon 
inexact and insufficient information. And instead of 
letting the matter slide, a young man who was at 
school (the Chancellor says) when Mr. Bryce knew his 
Lancashire by heart, has had the ill grace to show him 
up before the House and in 7'he Times. 

That blest pair of sirens, Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. A. C. Morton, who hunt in couples, whether 
they hound the magistrates or dictate us out of 
Egypt, have it in their minds that Mr. Gladstone’s 
faithful Commons should bid Lord  Herschell 
make his own magistrates and cashier the Lords- 
Lieutenant. Mr. Bryce had done so, and no doubt 
Lord Herschel! will turn his conscience according to the 
quarter whence the strongest wind blew in last night's 
debate. But the Lancashire members thought that he 
and others ought to know of Mr. Bryce’s achievements 
in packing the bench. Last week we showed how and 
why he had, in Mr. Gladstone’s name, deprived Lord 
Sefton of an authority accorded to him at Mr. 
Gladstone’s instance. In the course of the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Curzon, the member for Southport, 
brought forth figures to show how admirably Mr. 
Bryce has rigged the bench of that borough. He found 
parties equally divided thereon, and left it a sort of 
caucus for the administration of justice. But he would 
not admit such a thing in the House. On the contrary 
he disputed Mr. Curzon’s figures, not by means of other 
figures proven and incontestable, but with a few vehement 
assertions. Naturally Mr. Curzon sought an opportunity 
of establishing his own credibility. He could only do so 
at the expense of Mr. Bryce’s, and he did it with some 
vigour, for no man likes to be told, even though it be in 
circuitous and parliamentary locution, that he is a liar. 
Mr. Bryce does not; and, being driven to admit that 
his own figures required allowances and discounts 
before they bore the sense he desired, he lost his temper, 
and finding himself, a Minister of the Crown, called to 
order by the Speaker, sat down without finishing his 
sentence. And even the Clarks and the Conybeares 
pitied him. 

Mr. Curzon, however, did not, but nailed his ear to the 
pump. In Zhe Times he has proved by the produc- 
tion of authorities that his statements are correct. He 
has given names where names were necessary and not 
one of their owners has contradicted him. He showed 
that Mr. Bryce, in calculating the appointments to 
the Southport bench, counted men who had been selected 
before the period of which he spoke. He proved 
that not the party spirit of Lord Sefton, but the 
refusal of four Radicals to serve kept those four Radicals 
out of the magistracy. And in defence Mr. Bryce 
assures Mr. Curzon that he is a young man who has 
had the misfortune to make an old man angry, and 

that young men cannot ‘fake’ lists for party purposes 
as old men can. An old man, for instance, knows 
when to count the Mayor and when to leave him out 
of the calculation: and why a working-man who is 
also a Gladstonian should be set down as of no 
political party. A Cabinet Minister in this plight is 
not too pleasing a spectacle. But if Mr. Bryce had 
not packed the bench he would not have been driven thus 
to make a bad case seem 2 good one. Inequity some- 
times carries its own punishment. Therefore such in- 
equity as Mr. Bryce’s ought to be made, or as far as 
may be kept, impossible 
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COCKS AND HENS 


T is a matter for regret that the country gentleman is 
indifferent to cocks and hens; for they are crying 
aloud for deliverance from the professional fancier. There 
is everything to be said against our pernicious system of 
poultry-shows. For one thing, it is abominably cruel. 
No bird ever departs from an exhibition as healthy as he 
went into it; for what with draughts and gas and irregular 
feeding and ba 1 attendance and excitement, he is certain 
to lose condition, and he is more than likely to catch 
disease. And that is the least of it. Ostensibly the 
object of our many ornithological societies is ‘to improve 
the breed’; but the practical issue of their effort is 
deterioration. Nobody keeps chickens for ornament 
alone. You do not let your finest strut the lawn 
with the peacocks, nor cage them with the canaries. 
Chickens, in fact, are reared to give eggs and to serve 
as meat. There is not a tittle of excuse for breeding 
them as toys; yet it is beyond cavil that the show-bench 
entails the ruin of all useful qualities. To get points you 
must breed in-and-in, you must protect and coddle till 
the birds are delicate, unprolific, almost barren. Here, 
for instance, is Mr. Tegetmeier. As a practical breeder, 
it may be, he ranks not very high. But his experience as 
a judge is merely indisputable. And what says Mr. 
Tegetmeier? It is deliberate, and is well worth pon- 
dering: ‘I do not hesitate to affirm, as the result of 
my experience of half a century, that no one breed of 
fowls has been taken in hand by the fancier that has not 
been seriously depreciated as a useful variety of poultry.’ 
A notable example is the English gamecock. In an excess 
of sentimental goodness cock-fighting was prohibited, and 
our famous strains became the prey of the fancier, who 
proceeded to the infliction on the creature of incalculable 
misery. A cock bred for the pit was a miracle of vitality. 
Brief his life might be, but he enjoyed it while it lasted. 
Cocking is illegal, but it is still a pastime among the 
Geordies. Well: buy you a cockerel ‘undeniable of 
the sort, introduce him to your fine-bred hens, and note 
the improvement in the eggs-and-table virtues of his 
progeny. But it is notorious that the elegant in-bred 
show-bird is the most useless of sires, and a sickly thing 
to boot. 

On the large farms a similar result ensues from pure 
carelessness: eggs and chickens, like pigeons, are not 
thought worth culture; cocks and hens of all shapes 
and sizes are allowed to run together; breeding is the 
common affair of sons, mothers, sisters, brothers, aunts, 
nephews, cousins, Till the flock is utterly ruined ; when 
the farmer, discovering that his supply of eggs is short, 
and that he cannot get a bird for supper, wrings the necks 
of the crowd, and buys a new one—to start on the same 
career. Now, to return to our country gentleman ; let us 
see his part in the play. At present he concerns 
himself very little with the birds on the home farm 
or in his tenants’ coops: he has only a breakfast-table 
acquaintance with eggs and chickens. Yet nobody is better 
qualified to set the example of a sounder habit and reform 
the recklessness of farmers and the breeder's idiot care. 
He is in no peril of being taken with the craze for fancy 
birds, but is free to exercise his common sense. He need 
not himself keep chickens ; for that, in truth, is the small 
holder’s trade—is for cottagers and labourers, who may 
thereby add a little to their income, and are greatly in 
need of counsel. Besides, success is not a matter of new 
strains, Considering the practice of successful keepers, 
the surest way to get plenty of eggs and vigorous broods 
of chicks is to have strong, cross-strained pullets at ryn 
with a well-bred cockerel. In many places it is held that 
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a brown egg is richer than a white one; and if that 
prejudice be on the market, that prejudice must be met. 
If it be not on the market, then Leghorns are the most 
prolific, and belong to the so-called non-sitting varieties : 
they go broody but seldom; also, when they are not too 
finely bred, they lay admirably in narrow runs, are splendid 
birds for the small cultivator, and may be crossed to ad- 
vantage with almost any variety of gamecock. But your 
game pullets love to range free, and should be avoided of 
all that keep their fowls in a run. 

The business of rearing for the market is little under- 
stood in England, and is capable of infinite development. 
There is no more suitable breed than Dorkings ; but any 
Surrey fowl, to use the poulterer’s phrase—any white- 
skinned, clean-legged variety, that is—will do. And the 
small man might very well co-operate with the big one ; 
as in some parts of Hampshire is already done, to the profit 
of both. Here the cottagers hatch great batches of eggs, 
and keep the chicks for a few weeks, making it their 
business to get through as many clutches as possible. But 
they have neither the time nor the means (to say nothing 
of the skill) to fatten, and fattening is soon to be 
a special industry: the fattener buying and penning 
his poults—you can hardly confine them too closely 
—and rapidly fitting them for table. Obviously, the 
growth of such a business is a blow to the fancier ; for 
very short work is made of the prize-winner when it comes 
to be matter of trade. It has been proposed to start a big 
incubator with an ‘artificial mother’ in every village, 
where whoso will might hatch his eggs at so much the 
dozen ; and as artificial crammers are coming into use 
here and there, it does not seem improbable that our 
breakfast fowls will presently be machine-made all. 

But whether that be so or not, the squire should 
condescend to poultry. For in the first place, what- 
ever adds legitimately to the peasant’s prosperity adds to 
his own comfort also ; and is therewith an advantage to 
the country at large. Nor need he stop at cocks and hens. 
Every village has its own means, and to study these and 
guide the villagers accordingly is the plain duty of every- 
body that would lead. Ducks, geese, pigeons, bees, rabbits 
—all have been systematically neglected by the small oc- 
cupier, even as fowls have been ; and a landlord, merely by 
letting drop a word here and a word there, might do much 
to bring the tenant to a better understanding. Effectually 
to counteract the revolutionary, no more is necessary than 
the wholesome teaching that the peasant’s best helper is 
the peasant himself. 


AN ENGLISH WORTHY—I 


OHN DAVIS, called ‘The Navigator’, could declare 
that he had ‘ most experience of any in our age’ of 

the ‘ North parts of America’. Before he died he might 
have made that boast concerning the South Seas also. He 
stands among the Elizabethans as the great seaman of 
them all. They, indeed, were often good ‘sailormen’, 
and he could fight as stoutly as another on occasion. But 
while with them the seamanship was the means—the end 
being glory or plunder to be won by fighting—with him 
seamanship and the improvement of it, and discovery were 
the ends, and he fought only when blows were needed to 
open the way. So among the men of his time he was 
recognised as ‘the Navigator’, or, as they would have said 
about the Buccaneer time the ‘sea-artist’.. So much was 
this the case that his renown annexed and swallowed up 
the reputation of another contemporary, John Davis of 
Limehouse, whose work has only been restored to its 
proper owner of late. This one left his mark on English 
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seamanship so plainly that his ‘ backstaff’, also called the 
‘Davis Quadrant’, continued in use among us until the 
end of the last century, even after the invention of Hadley’s 
‘reflecting quadrant’. A backstaff was found among the 
wreckage of the Royal George, which, as all men know, 
was overturned at Spithead in 1782. Some old-fashioned 
sailing-master had clung to the familiar instrument of his 
youth though the Hadley had been invented for fifty 
years. 

South Devon, which bore most of the great Elizabethan 
seamen, was the mother of John Davis. The more 
pedantic spell his name ‘ Vavys’, on the ground that 
he so wrote it. But he also wrote the name of his 
native place ‘ Sandrudge’, while we spell it ‘Sandridge ’. 
If we are to take Davis's spelling of his own name, 
why not Davis's spelling of other names also? He 
styled himself ‘gentleman’, and married the daughter of a 
county family. She bore him children, but (irresistibly 
tempted by the Devil, while her man was over long absent 
on the sea with Cavendish) she fell to evil courses, which 
brought shame to her and to him. It seems that she 
died before him, for Davis was betrothed to another 
woman when he sailed on his last voyage, and in those 
times divorce, which the House of Lords alone could 
give, was no resource for a poorman. None of his sons had 
faculty or good fortune enough to keep the name _ before 
the world, and, if he have living representatives now, they 
are doubtless in the fishing-boats or on the grazing farms 
of South Devon. ‘Gentleman’ in his case must be taken 
to mean only that he was in the Queen’s service and in a 
place of command, By descent he was of the yeoman 
breed—which has given us many strong men, and _ has 
been the source of many great houses. Of education 
he got what the local grammar school could give—reading, 
writing, the elements of Latin, some trifling mathematics : 
the necessary tools, in fact, and no time wasted on useful 
information. He was patronised by the Gilberts, through 
whom he would get to know their half-brother, Walter 
Raleigh. He followed the sea from early youth, and in 1585 
was chosen to command an expedition to the North-West 
largely on the recommendation of Mr. William Sanderson, 
of London, merchant, the chief ‘adventurer’ in the 
enterprise, who certified that Davis was a man ‘very well 
grounded in the principles of navigation’. 

The North-West Passage was beginning to work the 
spell which has drawn so many Englishmen to leave 
their bones by the Arctic sea. The road to Asia, first by 
north-east and then by north-west, was a desirable thing 
to our ancestors—if they could but find it. Spain had 
America, Portugal claimed Africa. We disputed their right, 
but would willingly have asserted such another for our- 
selves. Now, if we could find a passage to the Spice Islands 
and Cathay by the north, that passage would be ours to 
shut to all the world, and to use for our own advantage. 
Spain might keep the West and Portugal the East of the 
line of the Southern Hemisphere: the shorter route by 
the north, east, or west would make us independent of 
them. And not only so, but, as Davis words it in 
The World's Hydrographical Description, ‘We should also 
at the first hand receive all Indian commodities both 
natural and artificia! in a far greater measure by an easier 
rate and in better condition than now they are by many 
exchanges brought unto us; then would all nations of 
Europe repair unto England not only for these foreign 
merchandise by reason of their plenty perfection and easy 
rates, but also to pass away that which God in nature hath 
bestowed upon them and their countries, whereby Her 
Majesty and Her Highness’s successors for ever should be 
monarchs of the earth, and commanders of the Sea’, 
First, and as far back as Henry VIII., we had tried 
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the North-East passage ; but though Willoughby, Burrough, 
Chancellor, Jenkinson, sailing for the Merchant Adven- 
turers, had opened a trade with Russia by Archangel, no 
road had been found to the Indies. Then we turned to 
the North-West. To reach Asia by the north of America 
was the darling dream of the Gilberts, Adrian and 
Humphrey. Davis was with them heart and_ soul 

Their beliefs and the grounds for them were set forth by 
Humphrey himself, who perished at the task, and by 
Davis in his Hydrographical Discovery. Strange, indeed, 
were their arguments: as for instance that ‘Homer, a 
Greek writer’, tells us that the world is surrounded by 
water, which he would not have done if he had not known 
what he was talking about ; and therefore, as Europe Asia, 
and Africa are surrounded by water, America must be 
island also, and you must be able to sail round it as the 
others. Moreover, it was Davis's faith that, as the sun is 
the source of all warmth and of all good things, and as 
it is seen for a longer time together at the poles than 
otherwhere, under them therefore ‘is the place of greatest 
dignity’. ‘ Non in dialecticé complacuit Deo salvum facere 
populum suum.’ It was not by reasoning and a fine sense 
of the value of evidence that the Elizabethans were great, 
but by imagination and heroic act. Davis dreamed and 
did with the other heroes of his time. 

His three voyages to the North-West in 1585, 1580, and 
1587 produced a direct result—the discovery of Davis 
Straits. Indirectly they showed the way to Hudson and 
to Baffin. Not much more could have come from short 
summer sailings in small crafts of ten to fifty tons, 
and very full of men. Their interest lies not in 
their results but in the heroic quality of the effort. 
The resources were little, but the heart was great. 
You read how at the first voyage ‘we heard a mighty 
great roaring of the sea as if it had been the breach 


of some shore, the air being so foggy and full of 


thick mist, that we could not see one ship from the other, 
being a very small distance asunder.’ Then, fearing that 
they might be nearing some dangerous coast, they sounded, 
but found no bottom in three hundred fathoms. Resolute 
to find what it meant, Davis went off in a boat through the 
fog towards that ‘mighty great roaring’, leaving orders 
that at every glass a musket-shot should be fired off to 
guide him back. They found that the noise was that 
of hurtling icebergs. Davis and his boat’s crew stayed 
watching them so long, even climbing on them for 
a better look, that the ship’s company got nervous, 
and began firing cannon lest they could not hear the 
muskets. The daring of the thing, when one recalls 
how mysterious and new the danger, is well-nigh in- 
credible. In the same spirit Davis scattered the fire which 
the Eskimos sorcerers (so he believed) had lighted to 
enchant him. ‘To estimate that feat you must remember, 
as Froude says, that he believed in sorcerers, and 
the devil. Men who could sport among icebergs in 
a fog, and insult the Enemy to his face were like to be 
afraid of nothing. But they were gamesome too. Out 
of a ship's company of twenty-three persons which John 
Davis took with him, in the Suxshine of London (fifty tons 
was her burden), four were musicians. There was a fine 
vein of tenderness in him, not only to his own men, but 
to the simple, though ‘ miscreant’ peoples of the Arctic 
shores. He was considerate with them, bearing with their 
filchings of his iron, repressing the desire of his men for 
reprisals, giving presents and a fair price, in knives and 
nails for skins, landing his musicians to charm the creatures 
and encouraging his sailors to wrestle with them in 
sport. Davis notes the extraordinary strength of these 
little people, whe could throw some of his Devonshire 
men, though they counted themselves expert wrestlers. 
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There is no sign in him of the gratuitous killings and 
cruel kidnappings of many early explorers: though he 
was once provoked to revenge the theft of an anchor by 
carrying off one of the supposed thieves. When there 
was need he could rise to the heroic. Thus, on the third 
voyage, when the clinker-built boat in which they pro- 
posed to continue their explorations close in shore was 
found to have sprung a leak, there was much fear among 
the men ; but ‘ At length our captain (it is John Janes who 
speaks) by whom we were to be governed, determined 
rather to end his life with credit, than to return with 
infamy and disgrace, and so being all agreed we purposed 
to live and die together, and committed ourselves to the 
ship.’ 

And always and everywhere John Davis was the navi- 
gator. Being weather-bound at Scilly, on his first outward 
voyage, he spent his time in making a ‘plat’ or chart of 
the islands to be a guidance to other mariners. It was a 
remark of Pietro della Valle’s that in nothing did the 
English so excel the Portuguese seamen as_ in their 
superiority to jealousy. The Portuguese ‘ pilot’ kept his 
knowledge to himself—hid even from his countrymen. 
On the English ships in eastern seas the lead line was 
always in hand and the charts, accessible to all, were for 
ever being enriched with new markings. Our model was 
John Davis. 


THE COST OF HAPPINESS 


fFXHE most important problem in life, it is ever the 

worst neglected. No good thing is to be had without 
payment—happiness least of all; but the most of men 
regard it as a boon of chance, enjoyed without desert and 
missed without reproach. They are few that so much as 


try to ascertain the whereabouts of their own variety of 


felicity. The multitude blunders to the grave nor ever 
looks for it with anxiousness; it suffices for the virtuous 
to ‘Be good and you will be happy.’ We are all good 
nowadays, but we are not all happy. People seem to 
make themselves a groove of pleasure, as of labour, and 


thereby they edge and edge towards a vague and far off 


state of bliss, which is called Retirement. It means a 
house in the suburbs, some lathe in a top room, some 
private frame of cucumbers, at best; but what they 
will do with it, except that they will hoard and sleep 
and feed—that is never foreseen. So they labour muddle- 
headed and undeciding through the years when a man 
should be noting the conditions which ensure him happi- 
ness—let others find it where they may. Meantime, they 
tell you, theirs is work. If it were, how foolish to think of 
idleness! On the lips of a prosperous veteran or a ‘ rising 
junior’ the confession may well be true; but even here 
it can only mean that the speaker has abandoned the 
hope of real felicity or has no concept of the thing 
itself. He and the likes of him are as happy as rooks 
are, or beavers, or any brute whose busy and blameless 
life consists in taking part in the service of a com- 
munity. But work is not happiness, only a make-shift ; a 
partial consolation for those hapless ones who cannot 
achieve the blessed estate. 

Who could wish the young to count its cost? They 
obey an instinct, which is no doubt superior to reason, 
when they yield up the comfort of a lifetime for a spell 
of whole-souled, full-bodied enjoyment. It seems a reck- 
less bargain : but what would become of civilisation if they 
calculated the expense, for instance, of a wife and family, 
and abided by the issue? Such reckonings, though they 
may commend themselves to human reason, would coun- 
teract the manifest designs of Providence, for the fulfil- 
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ment of these demands a boundless supply of cheap labour. 
In truth, no man should compute the price of happiness 
until he reach maturity ; and most of us have incurred a 
debt ere then which restricts pursuit to the cares and 
the joys of home. But, even so, we may find it profitable 
to indulge in estimates ; for we commonly permit ourselves 
certain little pleasures from time to time, the aggregate 
whereof represents no inconsiderable proportion of income. 
It depends on circumstances what those pleasures are. But 
the new cob, the pictures, the wine, the orchids, the little 
dinners, subtract so much from the fund in hand : we divert 
a certain sum, that is, from the use which, by hypothesis, 
will give the best return. A man who has resolved that 
happiness for him is centred in wife and children, should 
ever reflect that money spent upon himself is money wasted ; 
for, whatever the return, devoted to the pleasure of his 
loved ones it would have yielded amore lasting joy. And 
if he feel that it would not, then is there an error in the 
hypothesis: his true happiness does not lie at home, and 
he had better seek its habitat with no delay. And is the 
good man to have no personal distractions or delights ? 
Unless he can indulge in them without subtracting an 
iota from the means that are necessary to that other and 
higher aim—no! He is not. It is a monstrous sacrifice 
to ask? Quite so. In his case that is the cost of 
happiness. 

There are those, a vast number as it seems, who find 
their real happiness in ‘Society’, in going and coming 
and seeing and exchanging news and views, Probably 
they do not count the cost, and when the bill comes in 
(with the white hair) it shocks them. ‘Tis the penalty 
of thoughtlessness. The moralist may rebuke their 
way of life, and the philosopher despise ; but we are not 
concerned with either philosopher or moralist. So far as 
can be seen, many are adapted for this form of happiness 
alone ; so they should count the cost betimes, and prepare 
themselves to pay the bill. Count the cost, too, should 
all persons leading the ‘free life’ (as the saying is), 
and they, being vastly more intelligent than the rest, 
will often profess todo so. But they commonly deceive 
themselves. On the other hand, teetotallers, vegetarians 
and the like are never whole-hearted in their reckonings. 
Perhaps they are constitutionally incapable of seeing 
more than one side of existence—that which may be 
called the domestic ; but truly, if they be satisfied with 
that, then any others—the social, the imaginative, tne 
adventurous—they may neglect and be never a pin the 
worse. More interesting and more sympathetic are those 
who, having carefully resolved what conditions will make 
them happiness, withdraw thereinto and are seen no more. 
Too often they need to recall the argument. The public 
forgets them if they were only rising men; the leaders of 
their special branch in science, or literature or what-not bear 
them in mind ; but they have put themselves outside the 
bustling little sets which keep a man’s name going, on the 
condition (not expressed) that its owner does the same for 
other men’s, and if they have settled just a little out of 
reach, they labour under a cruel penalty. As the years 
roll, old friends drop from the list, but they can make no 
new ones. Their children scatter. Comes the time when 
they are alone. The inclination for such interests and 
amusements as are common to the public grows weaker, 
and at last expires ; and they are strangers even in the 
circle of surviving comrades. But they never regret 
their choice—if it were sound. Continually the social 
instinct may revolt, continually some inconvenience 
of position vex them. But consolation does not linger. 
These privations and dissatisfactions are the cost of 
happiness; and they know it, and are presently 
content, 
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THE LAST GLEEMAN 


NZICHAEL MORAN was born about 1794 in Faddle 
+ Abbey, off Black Pitts, in the Liberties of Dublin. 
A fortnight after birth he went stone blind from illness 
and became thereby a blessing to his parents, who were 
soon able to send him to rhyme and beg at street corners 
and at the bridges over the Liffey. They may well have 
wished that their quiver were full of such as he, for free 
from the interruption of sight his mind became a perfect 
echoing chamber where every movement of the day and 
every change of public passion whispered itself into rhyine 
or quaint saying. By the time he had grown to manhood 
he was the admitted rector of all the ballad-mongers of 
the Liberties. Madden, the weaver, Kearney, the blind 
fiddler from Wicklow, Martin from Meath, M’Bride from 
heaven knows where, and that M’Grane, who in after days 
when the true Moran was no more, strutted in borrowed 
plumes, or rather in borrowed rags, and gave out that there 
had never been any Moran other than himself, and many 
another did homage before him, and held him chief of 
all their tribe. Nor despite his blindness did he find any 
difficulty in getting a wife, but rather was able to pick and 
choose, for he was just that mixture of ragamuffin and of 
genius which is dear to the heart of woman, who, perhaps 
because she is wholly conventional herself, loves the 
unexpected, the crooked, the bewildering. Nor did he 
lack despite his rags many excellent things, for it is 
remembered that he ever loved caper sauce, going so far 
indeed in his honest indignation at its absence upon one 
occasion as to fling a leg of mutton at his wife. He was not, 
however, much to look at, with his coarse frieze coat with 
its cape and scalloped edge, his old corduroy trousers and 
great brogues, the stout stick made fast to his wrist by a 
thong of leather : and he would have been a woeful shock to 
the gleeman MacConglinne could that friend of kings have 
beheld him in prophetic vision from the pillar stone at 
Cork. And yet though the short cloak and the leather 
wallet were no more, he was a true gleeman, being alike 
poet, jester and newsman of the people. In the morning 
when he had finished his breakfast, his wife or some neigh- 
bour would read the newspaper to him, and read on and 
on until he interrupted with, ‘thatll do. I have me 
meditations, and from these meditations would come the 
day’s store of jest and rhyme. He had the whole middle 
ages under his frieze coat. 

He had not, however, MacConglinne’s hatred of the 
Church and clergy, for when the fruit of his meditations 
did not ripen well, or when the crowd called for something 
more solid, he would recite or sing some metrical tale or 
ballad of saint or martyr or of Biblical adventure. He 
would stand at a street corner, and when a crowd had 
gathered would begin in some such fashion as follows :— 
(I copy the record of one who knew him) ‘Gather round 
me, boys, gather round me. Boys, am I standin’ in 
Thereon several boys 


> 


puddle, am [| standin’ in wet? 
would ery, ‘Ah, no! yez, not! yer in a nice dry place. 
Go on with Si. Mary; go on with Moses ’—each calling 
for his favourite tale. Then Moran, with a suspicious 
wriggle of his body and a clutch at his rags, would burst 
out with ‘All me buzzim friends are turned backbiters’ ; 
and then with a final ‘If yez don’t drop your coddin’ and 
deversion I'll lave some of yez a case’ by way of warning 
to the boys, would begin his recitation or perhaps still 
delay, to ask, ‘Is there a crowd around me now? Any 
blackguard heretic around me?’ The best known of his 
religious tales was St. Mary, a long poem of exceeding 
solemnity, condensed from the much longer work of a 
certain Bishop Coyle. It told how a fast woman of Egypt, 
Mary by name, followed pilgrims to Jerusalem for no good 
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purpose, and then, turning penitent on finding herself 
withheld from entering the temple by supernatural inter- 
ference, fled to the desert and spent the remainder of 
her life in solitary penance. When at last she was at the 
point of death, God sent Bishop Zozimus to hear her con- 
fession, give her the last sacrament, and with the help of 
a lion, whom He sent also, dig her grave. The poem 
has the intolerable cadence of the eighteenth century, but 
was so popular and so often called for that Moran was soon 
nicknamed Zozimus, and by that name is he remembered. 
He had also a poem of his own called J/oses, which went 
a little nearer poetry without going very near. But he 
could ill brook solemnity, and before long parodied his 
own verses in the following ragamuflin fashion : 

In Egypt’s jand, contagious to the Nile 

King Pharaoh’s daughter went to Lathe in style. 

She tuk her dip, then walked unto the Jand, 

lo dry her royal pelt she ran along the strand, 

A bulrush tripped her, whereupon she saw 

A smiling babby in a wad o’ stray 

She tuk it up, and said with accents mild, 


Tare-and-agers, girls, which av yer owns the child?’ 


His humourous rhymes were, however, more often quips 
and cranks at the expense of his contemporaries. It was 
his delight, for instance, to remind a certain shoemaker, 
noted alike for display of wealth and for personal unclean 
ness, of his inconsiderable origin in a song of which but 
the first stanza has come down to us: 

At the dirty end of Dirty Lane, 

Liv’d a dirty cobbler, Dick Maclane ; 

His wife was in the old king’s reign 

A stout brave orange-woman. 
On Essex Bridge she strained her throat, 


r note. 


And six-a-penny was 
But Dikey wore a bran-new coat, 
He got among the yeomen. 

He was a bio’, like his class, 

And in the streets he wildly sang, 

O Roly, toly, toly raid, with his old jade. 
He had troubles of divers kinds, and numerous inter- 
lopers to face and put down. Once an officious peeler 
arrested him as a vagabond, but was triumphantly routed 
amid the laughter of the court, when Moran reminded 
his worship of the precedent set by Homer, who was also 
he declared a poet and a blind man and a beggarman. He 
had to face a more serious difficulty as his fame grew. Various 
imitators started up upon all sides. A certain actor, for 
instance, made as many guineas as Moran did shillings by 
mimicking his sayings and his songs and his get up upon 
the stage. One night this actor was at supper with some 
friends, when dispute arose as to whether his mimicry 
was overdone or not. It was agreed to settle it by an 
appeal tothe mob. A forty-shilling supper at a famous 
coffee-house was to be the wager. ‘The actor took up 
his station at Essex Bridge, a great haunt of Moran's, 
and soon gathered a small crowd. He had searce got 
though ‘In Egypt's land, contiguous to the Nile, when 
Moran himself came up, followed by another crowd, The 
crowds met in great excitement and laughter. ‘ Good 
Christians,’ cried the pretender, ‘is it possible that any 
man would mock the poor dark man like that ?’ 

‘Who's that? It’s some imposhterer,’ replied Moran, 

‘Begone, you wretch! it’s you'ze the imposhterer. 
Don’t you fear the light of heaven being struck from your 
eyes for mocking the poor dark man ?’ 

‘ Saints and angels, is there no protection against this ? 
You're a most inhuman blaguard to try to deprive me 
of my honest bread this way,’ replied poor Moran. 

‘And you, you wretch, won’t let me go on with the 
beautiful poem, Christian people, in your charity won't 
you beat this man away? he’s taking advantage of my 
darkness.’ 


The pretender, seeing that he was having the 
best of it, thanked the people for their sympathy and 
protection, and went on with the poem, Moran listening 
for a time in bewildered silence. After a while Moran 
protested again with : 

‘Is it possible that none of yez can know me? Don't 
yez see it’s myself; and that’s some one else ?’ 

‘Before I proceed any further in this lovely story,’ 
interrupted the pretender, ‘I call on yez to contribute 
your charitable donations to help me to go on.’ 

‘Have you no sow] to be saved, you mocker of heaven ?’ 
cried Moran, put completely besides himself by this last 
injury. ‘Would you rob the poor as well as desave the 
world? QO, was ever sueh wickedness known ?’ 

‘I leave it yourselves my friends,’ said the pretender, ‘ to 
give to the real dark man, that you all know so well, and 
save me from that schemer,’ and with that he collected 
some pennies and half pence. While he was doing so, 
Moran started his JJary of Egypt, but the indignant 
crowd seizing his stick were about to belabour him when 
they fell back bewildered anew by his close resemblance 
to himself. The pretender now called to them to ‘just 
give him a gripof that villain’ and he’d soon let him know 
who’s that imposhterer was! They led him over to 
Moran, but instead of closing with him he thrust a few 
shillings into his hand and turning to the crowd explained 
to them he was indeed but an actor, and that he had just 
won a wager and so departed amid much enthusiasm, to 
eat the supper he had won. 

In April 1840 word was sent to the priest that Michael 
Moran was dying. He found him at 15 (now 143) Patrick 
Street on a straw bed in a room full of ragged ballad 
singers come to cheer his last moments. After his death the 
ballad-singers, with many fiddles and the like, came again 
and gave him a fine wake, each adding to the merriment 
whatever he knew in the way of rann, tale, old saw or 
quaint rhyme. He had had his day, had said his prayers 
and made his confession and why should they not give 
him a hearty send-off? The funeral took place the next 
day. A good party of his admirers and friends got into 
the hearse with the coffin for the day was wet and nasty. 
They had not gone far when one of them burst out with 
‘It’s cruel cowld isn’t it’; ‘Garra’’ replied another, ‘ we'll all 
be as stiff as the corpse when we get to the berrin-ground.’ 
‘Bad cess to him,’ said a third; ‘1 wish he’d held out 
another month until the weather got dacent. A man 
called Carroll thereupon produced a half-pint of whiskey 
and they all drank to the soul of the departed. Unhappily, 
however, the hearse was over-weighted and they had not 
reached the cemetery before the spring broke and the 
bottle with it. 

Moran must have felt strange and out of place in that 
other kingdom he was entering perhaps, while his friends 
were drinking in his honour. Let us hope that some 
kindly middle region was found for him where he can call 
dishevilled angels about him with some new and more 
rhythmical form of his old 


Gather round me boys, will vez 
Gather round me ? 

And hear what I have to say 
Before ouli Salley brings me 


My bread and jug of tay, 


and fling outrageous quips and cranks at cherubim and 
seraphim. Perhaps he may have found and gathered, 
ragamuffin though he be, the Lily of High Truth, the 
Rose of Far-sight Beauty, for whose lack so many of the 
writers of Ireland, whether famous or forgotten, have 
been futile as the blown froth upon the shore. 


W. B. Yeats, 
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A CHAMPION OF DARDISTAN 


4GOTISTIC, disconnected, and singularly inaccurate, as 

4 coming from a man who professes to be an authority 
on North-West Indian frontier questions, are Dr. Leitner’s 
articles in The Asiatic Quarterly Review—and he threatens 
us with more of them: the avowed object of his crusade 
being to urge the present Liberal Administration to take 
up the cause of the ‘oppressed Dards ’, and put its veto on 
the policy which the Indian Government is carrying out 
in the region beyond Gilgit. 

Dr. Leitner professes to have discovered and named 
Dardistan, but he can have little personal knowledge of 
the districts concerning which he writes with such an 
ostentation of learning. He has produced a_hand- 
book of Hunza-Nagar; but it will surprise some of his 
followers to learn that he never was in Hunza-Nagar, 
though it is true that he spent three weeks at Gilgit. 
He has certainly accumulated a mass of information, 
but the manner of his getting it makes its authority 
questionable. He brought Dard tribesmen down with 
him to India, and he interviewed Dard pilgrims in 
Bombay ; he assiduously examined them as to the con- 
dition of their countries. Now, can it be doubted that, 
with their Oriental mistrust of one who seeks information, 
they cooked their tale for the inquisitive Feringhi? and 
that, moreover, with the supple affability of the Asiatic, 
who is ever ‘all things to all men’, they cooked it to his 
particular taste, not being slow to discover that their 
interrogator had a fancy for any statement that would 
throw discredit on the Indian Government ? 

It appears that the Dards carry on a correspondence 
from their remote Himalayan fastnesses with the Doctor at 
Woking, and keep him up to date as to what is going on 
under the Eaves of the World. We are informed in he 
Asiatic Quarterly, presumably on the strength of these 
letters, that the story of Russian intrigue in Hunza-Nagar 
was but a mare’s nest, and that Colonel Grombcheffsky 
was never in Hunza at all. This will astonish the officers 
of Colonel Durand’s expedition, who obtained incontro- 
vertible proofs that Grombcheffsky was not only in Hunza, 
but that his promises in the name of Russia had moved 
the tribesmen to attack our outlying garrisons. But the 
doctor is quite reckless in his misstatements. For instance, 
he writes thus: ‘ We are spending at Gilgit more in one 
year than was spent in the forty years of the so-called 
mismanagement of Kashmir which kept the frontier far 
more quiet than it has been since the revival of the Gilgit 
Agency.’ He also tells us that the Maharajah of Kashmir 
managed to keep safe, since 1846, with half a dozen 
Sepoys, the Astor-Boonji road. The fact is that not six 
but six thousand (and often more) Sepoys guarded the 
road, and were found insufficient to withstand the raiding 
and slave-hunting Yaghistanis; while, in consequence of 
the faulty Kashmir organisation and the wholesale em- 
bezzlement by the officials, this large force was far more 
costly to maintain than is the smaller but effective body 
under the supervision of our Gilgit Agency. 

The story of the storming of Nilt will not soon be for- 
gotten. Our officers describe the walls of the fort as 
being twelve feet in thickness, so strongly built of stones 
that they were proof against our shot and shell. It will 
be remembered how Captain Aylmer blew up the massive 
main gate with gun-cotton, and so opened a way for the 
storming-party. To hear of the gallant exploit stirs 
the blood of most Englishmen. But it stirs not Dr. 
Leitner's—who, by the way, can scarce be described as 
an Englishman. Here is something from a report of one 
of his addresses on the fighting at Nilt: ‘ As to the forts 
which had played so conspicuous a part in the operations, 
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they were simply little wooden erections, the taking of 
which, against men so poorly armed with guns, he did not 
consider a great act of heroism. For his part, he wondered 
that the British did not kick in the gates, as they were 
never fastened.’ 

In India, and also among those at home who know, this 
wildly inaccurate person is not accepted as an authority 
on frontier policy: very much the reverse indeed. His 
pretensions might be treated with contempt were it not 
that he has some influence with that strange new breed 
of anti-British Britons, who regard it as impossible 
for the Indian Government under any circumstances to 
adopt the righteous course of action. Now, too, he 
is anxious that Mr. Gladstone’s Government should 
withdraw that Gilgit Agency which has already 
effected so much good. No one who has followed the 
recent history of those regions can entertain any doubt 
that the abandonment of our present position, the neglect 
to bring Dardistan and the other unsettled countries 
south of the Hindoo Koosh under our influence, would 
result in absorption by Afghanistan and Kashmir or 
in annexation by Russia. The tyranny of the Kashmir 
officials, before it was checked by the establishment of 
the Gilgit Agency, led to the depopulation of those Dard 
valleys which are subject to the Maharajah. The Afghans 
and Dogras, if left to themselves, would soon complete the 
extermination of Dr. Leitner’s profégés. It is known that 
Ktussian intrigue is active on the southern slopes of the 
Hindoo Koosh, and Russian papers are advocating the 
annexation of Chitral as affording the readiest route for 
the invasion of India~-when the time comes. We should 
very much like to have a Neutral Zone in those 
inhospitable regions between ourselves and the Muscovite ; 
but how does Dr, Leitner propose to make a Utopia? 
Were we to enter into any agreement to such an effect 
and stand aloof from Dardistan, we should soon find that 
our neighbours had befooled us with the confidence trick 
on a gigantic scale. 

The only practical policy is that which is being steadily 
carried out by the Indian Government. Wrongful aggression 
is no part of that policy. There is no desire to interfere 
with the autonomy of the buffer States. Those that have 
already been brought under our influence acknowledge the 
Empress of India as suzerain; we guarantee them against 
foreign aggression. Some we have armed so that 
they may be enabled to defend their frontiers. Every- 
thing is done to conciliate the hill-men, to inspire them with 
confidence in our faithfulness and in our power to protect 
them. That we should occasionally be let in for little wars 
by outbreaks of fanaticism, raids of robber chiefs, or 
intrigues of agents provocateurs is unavoidable, and indeed, 
is scarce regrettable. For small harm is done; the war- 
loving hill-men respect, and harbour no ill-will against, a 
firm Raj which only inflicts punishment when punishment 
is richly deserved, strikes quickly, and instantly extends 
a large clemency to the vanquished. 

The Asiatic Quarterly asserts that we are reducing the 
Dard tribes ‘to the level of the slaves of the British’. 
The truth is that, were it not for us, the Dards would soon 
become the slaves of the Amir and the Maharajah, if not 
subjects of the Czar. It would be fairer to call the 
Indian Government the deliverer of the Dards than their 
enslaver. E. F, Kxicur, 


WITCH IN-GRAIN 


F late Michal had been much engrossed in the reading 
of the black-letter books that Philosopher Bale brought 
from France. As you know I am no Latinist—though 
one while she was earnest in her desire to instruct me ; 
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but the open air had ever greater charms for me than had 
the dry precincts of a library. So I grudged the time she 
spent apart, and throughout the Spring I would have 
been all day at her side, talking such foolery as lovers use. 
But ever she must steal away and hide herself amongst 
dead volumes. 

Yestereven J crossed the Roods, and entered the garden, 
to find the girl sitting under a yew tree. Her face was 
haggard and her eyes sunken : for the time it seemed as if 
many years had passed over her head, but somehow the 
change had only added to her beauty. And I marvelled 
greatly, but ere I could speak a huge bird, whose plumage 
was as the brightest gold, fluttered out of her lap from 
under the silken apron; and looking on her uncovered 
bosom I saw that his beak had pierced her tender flesh. | 
cried aloud, and would have caught the thing, but it rose 
slowly, laughing like a man, and, beating upwards, passed 
out of sight in the quincunx. Then Michal drew long 
breaths, and her youth came back in some measure. But 
she frowned, and said, ‘ What is it, sweetheart? Why hast 
awakened me? I dreamed that I fed the Dragon of the 
Hesperidean Garden.’ Meanwhile, her gaze set on the 
place whither the bird had flown. 

‘Thou hast chosen a filthy mammet,’ I said. ‘ Tell me 
how came it hither?’ 

She rose without reply, and kissed her hands to the 
gaudy wings, which were nearing through the trees, 
Then, lifting up a great tome that had lain at her feet, 
she turned towards the house. But ere she had reached 
the end of the maze she stopped, and smiled with strange 
subtlety. 

‘How camest ‘how hither, O satyr?’ she cried. ‘Even 
when the Dragon slept, and the fruit hung naked to my 
touch... .. The gates fell to.’ 

Perplexed and sore adread, I followed to the hall ; 
and found in the herb garden the men struggling with an 
ancient woman—a foul crone, brown and puckered as a 
rotten costard. At sight of Michal she thrust out her 
hands, crying, ‘Save me, mistress!’ The girl cowered, 
and ran up the perron and indoors. But for me, 1 ques- 
tioned Simon, who stood well out of reach of the wretch’s 
nails, as to the wherefore of this hurley-burley. 

“Tis Mother Benmusk, who hath bespoken our lady,’ 
he replied. ‘She hath long been reputed a witch, and 
this morning, seeing the true signs, | despatched Luke 
and Jerry, so that the Mistress might draw blood.’ 

His underlings bound the runnion with cords, and haled 
her to the closet in the banqueting gallery. Then, her 
beldering being stilled, Simon entreated me to compel 
Michal to prick her arm. So I went down to the library, 
and found my sweetheart sitting by the window, tranced 
with seeing that goblin fowl go tumbling on the lawn. 

My heart was full of terror and anguish. ‘ Dearest 
Michal,’ I prayed, ‘for the sake of our passion let me 
command. Here is a knife.’ I took a poniard from Sir 
Roger’s stand of arms. ‘Come with me now; I will tell 
you all.’ 

Her gaze still shed her heart upon the popinjay ; and 
when I took her hand and drew her from the room, she 
strove hard to escape. In the gallery I pressed her fingers 
round the haft, and knowing that the witch was bound, 
flung open the door so that they faced each other. 
But Mother Benmusk’s eyes glared like fire, so that 
Michal was withered up, and sank swooning into my 
arms. And a chuckle of disdain leaped from the hag’s 
ragged lips. Simon and the others came hurrying, and 
when Michal had found her life, we begged her to 
cut into one of those knotted arms. Yet she would none 
of it, but turned her face, and signed no—no—she would 
not. And as we strove to prevail with her, word came 
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that one of the Bishop’s horses had cast a shoe in the 
village, and that his lordship craved the hospitality of 
Ford, until the smith had mended the mishap. Nigh 
at the heels of his message came the divine, and having 
heard and pondered our tale, he would fain speak with 
her. 

I took her to the withdrawing room, where at the sight 
of him she burst into such a loud fit of laughter that the 
old man rose in fear and went away. 

‘Surely it is an obsession,’ he cried; ‘naught can be 
done until the witch takes back her spells !’ 

So I bade the servants carry Benmusk to the mere, and 
cast her in the muddy part thereof where her head would 
lie above water. That was fifteen hours ago, but 
methinks I still hear her screams clanging through the 
stagnant air. Never was hag so fierce and full of strength ! 
All along the garden I saw a track of uprooted flowers. 
Amongst the sedges the turmoil grew and grew till every 
heron fled. They threw her in, and the whole mere 
seethed as if the floor of it were hell. For full an hour 
she cursed us fearsomely: then, finding that every time 
she neared the land the men thrust her back again, her 
spirit waxed abject, and she fell to whimpering Two 
hours before twelve she cried that she would tell all she 
knew. So we landed her, and she was loosened of her 
bonds and mumbled in my ear: ‘I swear by Satan that I 
am innocent of this harm! I ha’ none but pawtry secrets. 
Go at midnight to the lows and watch Baldus’s tomb. 
There thou shalt find all.’ 

The beldam tottered away, her bemired petticoats clap- 
ping her legs; and | bade them let her rest in peace 
until I had certainly proved her guilt. With this | 
returned to the house ; but, finding that Michal had retired 
for the night, | sat by the fire, waiting for the time to 
pass. A clock struck the half before eleven, and I set out for 
King Baldus’s grave ; whither, had not such a great matter 
been at stake, I dared not have ventured after dark. 1 
stole from the garden and through the first copse. The 
moon lay against a brazen curtain ; little snail-like clouds 
were crawling underneath, and the horns of them pricked 
her face. 

As I neared the lane to the waste, a most unholy dawn 
broke behind the fringe of pines, looping the boles with 
strings of grey-golden light. Surely a figure moved there ? 
I ran. A curious motley and a noisy swarmed forth at 
me. Another moment, and I was in the midst of a host 
of weasels and hares and such-like creatures, all flying 
from the precincts of the tomb. I quaked with dread, 
and the hair of my flesh stood upright. But I thrust on, 
and parted the thorn boughs, and looked on the mound. 

On the summit thereof sat Michal, triumphing, invested 
with flames, and the Shape approached, and wrapped her 
in his blackness. R. Murray GIicureist, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
QUEENSLAND PARTITION 
{To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
Adelaide, S.A., 8th March, 1893. 
SiR,—To-day’s Advertiser (South Australia) published a 
cablegram from London (March 5) stating that ‘ Zhe National 
Observer in its last issue discussed claims of North Queensland 
Separation League and Lord Ripon’s promise to deal with 
question after next general election in colony. The writer 
remarks that until Sir Samuel Griffith confesses his powerless- 
ness to settle problem Colonial Secretary had better remain 
silent.’ 
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My attention was called to this by an old (ueenslander, 
well-known and now resident in Adelaide—Mr. ‘!om Coward— 
who suggested to me to write to London and explain how the 
proposed separation of Queensland would ruin the southern 
part of the Province. 

The south has in itself very few resources except sheep 
runs; while the north is rich in products of soil, minerals 
and gold. Mr. Coward, who is intimately acquainted with 
the country says the best thing to do would be to shift 
the capital from Brisbane, which is badly situated and always 
liable to floods, to Bowen, formerly called Port Denison, where 
there is one of the finest harbours on all the East coast, good 
back country, safe from floods, the river Don running behind 
the town, ina valley large enough to carry any flood water 
without danger to settlers. 

The harbour which is nearly land-locked, has a_ fine 
entrance, safe in all weathers; ample accommodation fcr 
shipping, deep water, a fine jetty alongside which ocean 
steamers can lie and discharge or take in cargo. © Geo- 
graphically considered, Bowen ei joys a_ central position 
admirably suited to meet the wants of both the northern and 
southern divisions of the province. 

I may add that my informant has no personal interes: in 
Queensland, but knowing the country, and seeing the possi- 
bility of a serious mistake being perpetrated through jealousy 
aided by ignorance of the physical and geographical conditions, 
he wishes to make this statement, in the hope that the Home 
Government will cause full inquiry to be made before ruining 
one half of Queensland at the expense of the other.—I am, etc., 

I. B. AUSTIN, 


REVIEWS 
THE NEW PEPYS 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited with Additions by HARR\ 
B, WHEATLEY, F.S.A. London: Bell. Vol. I. 


It cannot be said that Mr. Pepys’s editors have done 
virtuously by him: it can that Mr. Wheatley has excelled them 
all. Lord Braybrooke left out what most of us would have had 
him keep in; Dr. Bright was a great deal less antiquated than 
Lord Braybrooke, but, if he transcribed the whole Diary, he left 
a fifth or so in manuscript ; Mr. Wheatley accounts for all of it 
with the exception of some thirty passages. —These—he says— 
are ab:olutely unfit for print; so that a complete edition is 
inevitable, and this one. excellent as it is, can only be regarded 
as an instalment. We must trust our editor, it appears, and 
be ruled by him; and being ruled we shail be content with 
what we have gotat last, nor ask for what it really is impossible 
to give. It is a capital counsel, and, as beggars must not be 
choosers, there is nothing for it but to sit down and feign con- 
tentment with all one’s might. It is easy to do, for (in truth) it 
is all that can be done. Moreover, it is with a very genuine 
sense of gratitude that you consider the present ccition: if 
only because it is the next before the last—the one containing 
everything that Mr. Pepys confided to his frank yet secret 
page. 

And that such an issue will corhe there can, we think, be no 
sort of doubt. It is all very well for Mr. Wheatley, having 
excelled the other Pepysians, to ask his readers to pin their 
faith to him, and be satisfied that what he says is totally 
unfit for print is, 7fso facto, to be kept outside the published 
Diary (as with a cung-fork), and be seen and known of none 
save them alone to whom the manuscript of Dr. Bright ts 
accessible for purposes of consideration and collation. Nor is 
it to be denied that the Diary, being an English classic, and a 
cherished one to boot, is of all books the one whereto the hasty 
general reader is like to turn with curiosity—feverish, it may 
be, but none the less excusable for that—in search of those 
‘favours secret, sweet, and precious’ of whose existence he has 
heard so much and whose access has been shut tohim so long. 
But, when all is said, it remains incontrovertible that, since we 
are privileged to have a Pepys, it is but fair that we should 
have a Pepys as he was. It is purely a matter of superstition 
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that we have not. Nobody talks of expurgating Fletcher or 
Dryden, nobody of purging Urquhart or of purifying 
Smollett ; and if Pepys’s Diary had got into print soon after the 
ingenious author died, those secret parts of it, so jealously 
dissembled, so shudderingly withheld, would long since have 
been the commonplaces of report. The book is a piece of 
history as weil as the portraiture of a very strange and 
humourous character; itis a journal of private humours and 
experiences as well as a record of public manners and events ; 
and, though the suppressed passages be worthless, though they 
add nothing to our understanding of the man and nothing 
to our conception of the time, to keep them in limbo merely 
because Lord Braybrooke began it, is, we submit, absurd. 
For the plain truth is that, if Lord Braybrooke hadn’t been a 
prude, if the years for which he worked had been other than 
years of prudery, it is pretty certain that we should now be 
reading Pepys as Pepys was left. There is a tradition in editing 
asinallelse ; and the mutilated Pepys we know is a result of it. 
It was daring in Mr. Mynors Bright so far to depart from Lord 
Braybrooke’s as he did; it is daring in Mr. Wheatley so far to 
forget Mr. Bright’s as he has done; it will be daring in Mr. 
Wheatley’s successor to shoot ahead of Mr. Wheatley. So 
gradual is the accomplishment of truth! So hard is it, if 
you start from false premises, to achieve redemption and 
salvation! No doubt Lord Braybrooke was as much in terror 
of Mrs. Grundy and Miss Podsnap as Mr. Besant and Mr. 
Marion Crawford are themselves ; andit is in the shadow of his 
dread that Mr. Bright and Mr. Wheatley, coming after him, 
have been fain to work. Neither the austere matron nor the 
shrinking maid will so much as turn the leaves of Mr. Pepys ; 
but that has nothing whatever to do with it. It was enough 
that they existed then; it is enough that they exist, albeit 
bated in somewhat of their dreadful aspects, now. For Mr. 
Wheatley, virtuously as he has done, implores you still to put 
your trust in him; and the unprintable remains unprinted ; and 
the whole of blessed Mr. Pepys hath yet to be told to us, 

How long he will stay untold is a matter of little moment. 
The great thing is that he will not stay so forever. What is 
atheism to-day is the mildest orthodoxy to-morrow ; and as Mr. 
Wheatley is to Mynors Bright so presently will X, some unknown 
editorial quantity, be to Mr. Wheatley. Outside Lord Braybooke’s 
tradition, there is no conceivable reason why Mr. Wheatley 
should not have made an X impossible ; but, as we have seen 
Lord Braybrooke’s tradition is still potent, and one has perforce 
to look for the coming of X, as of old the Distressed Virgin 
looked for the Red Cross Knight. Not on precisely similar 
grounds, it may be; but the parallel is close enough, and will 
serve. And meanwhile, pending the advent of X, of X and 
his complete and final Pepys, one may—and one does—con- 
gratulate his immediate predecessor on the publication of 
what is, thus far, by many degrees the best edition we have 
of an immortal book. The format is good enough: that is, 
you can handle the volume easily, yet has it a certain presence 
for the shelf. The iilustrations are serviceable. And as for 
the introduction and the notes, they are so exactly what they 
ought to be that X himself, the X of the final version, will 
not, as we think, be able—we will not say to improve upon, but 
—to do without them. 


THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST 


The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great. By J. W. 
M’CRINDLE. London: Constable. 


For all the centuries before Alexander, India was a world to 
herself. Fenced round by the Parapamisus, girdled in by the 
Five Rivers, she crouched over the holy Ganges. Society, 
religion, philosophy, art were in India all virginally Indian. 
No touch of the West had profaned them ; no breath of the 
West had ever burst in to ruffle the religious stillness of the 
sanctuary. Alexander clambered over the fence, and East and 
\Vest saw each other face to face for the first time. For to 
Greece, which stood then for the civilised West, there had as 
yet floated but the faintest echoes of wonderland—Tibetan 
miners metamorphosed into gigantic ants, mastiffs magnified 
into griphons. And since there was no religious calm in the 
Greek nature, but instead of it a very curious avidity of the 
unknown, it was Greece that gained most by the meeting. 
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The Macedonian spearman stared with all his eyes at 
caparisoned elephants, paused a moment in line of battle to 
listen to the unfamiliar clang of tom-toms, and shrank back 
astounded from the antics of naked fakirs. And the Mace- 
donian man of science took note of these things, and many 
others more abstruse, and published them under the general 
title of /ndica. 

Of these by far the most valuable’ are the works of 
Megasthenes and Arrian, which Mr. M’Crincle had already 
translated, along with other descriptions of India by 
Hellenistic writers. In the present volume he presents a render- 
ing of those portions of Arrian, Quintus Curtius, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and Justin that have to do with Alexander's 
campaigns in India. Why he does so it is not altogether 
easy to understand. ‘That an Englishman of to-day should 
be glad to read Greek impressions of the Indies of two 
thousand years ago is comprehensible. That he should be 
willing to hear all the marvels of Alexander’s wars on the 
Kabul and the Jhilam—the army, with munitions and siege- 
engines, toiling over the passes of Kafiristan, impassable for 
troops before and since; men in full armour scrambling up 
precipices in a headlong dash at the hill-tribes ; cities founded 
at every halt and peopled with wounded and stragglers ; the five 
towering altars on the banks of the Sutlej that stood sentinel 
over the dominions of the Conqueror; a fleet springing up at 
the word of command to navigate the Indus and the shores of 
the Arabian Sea; the final struggle through the burning 
deserts of Beluchistan—that is no wonder either. But why 
should he hear it five times over? Why did not Mr. M’Crindle 
work his authorities intoa history? Merely to translate them is 
to do too much for the scholar—his translations are fluent and 
full of colour, but the Arrian is full of irritating inaccuracies 
too little for the plain man, who is like to have scant enough 
relish for reading five parallel and discordant versions of the 
Same events and then deciding between them. ‘True there are 
notes to help him out, but where one authority is good and four 
are all but worthless their discrepancies should be emphasised 
in more than a footnote. And it is not at all plain that Mr 
M’Crindle himself correctly appreciates the character of the 
average Greek historian. A bare record of events seemed to 
the Greek wholly unworthy of the dignity of literature. He was 
always a moralist first andachronicler afterwards. The facts had 
to be cut to fit the philosophy which the writer felt it his duty to 
convey to the world ; history was written not as it was, but as it 
should have been. Thus Herodotus arranged the geography of the 
world on principles of symmetry. There was a northern ocean ; 
consequently there must bea southern ocean. The Danube 
was the greatest river in Europe and the Nile was the greatest 
river in Africa ; consequently the two streams were of the same 
length and flowed in thesamedirection. So with the life of Alex 
ander. Clitarchus,his first historian,set out to write with the great 
moral idea of an Hellenic monarch gradually orientalised by suc- 
cess, beginning as king and ending as sultan. All the facts of 
the story had to be toned down or written up to meet the needs 
of his ethic and rhetoric. To take one well-known case, it was 
he that hit on the fiction of Thais urging the drunken con- 
queror to fire Persepolis. Then there were men like Calli- 
sthenes who, boasting that he went to Alexander not to gain 
fame but to give it by immortalising what he was going to do, 
was not thereby prevented from immortalising much that he 
never did. As time went on the overgrowth of fable got thicker. 
Alexander was the last darling of Hellas, and no story was too 
wild or too wonderful to be added to his saga. He became the 
Charlemagne of Hellenism ; he appears in the Talmud as the 
general type of a despot ; finally he got into epic form, and his 
fate was sealed. So the swollen and turbid stream ran on until 
Arrian. Arrian was the third of the great critical historians of 
antiquity. Knowing his countrymen better than Mr. M’Crindle, 
he began by laying down the concise rule that nobody was to 
be believed who either wrote during the lifetime of Alexander 
or of things he had not seen. Himself took Ptolemy for 
his chief authority ; Ptolemy had been with Alexander over 
every step of his campaigns, and he wrote when, as hing of 
Egypt, he had nothing to gain by flattery and much to lose by 
inaccuracy. ‘To him and to Aristobulus of Casandria, Arrian’s 
ear was always open. But Curtius and Diodorus and Plutarch 
and Pompeius Trogus (of whom Justin is the sedulous echo) had 
swallowed all the platitudes of Clitarchus and the flatteries of 
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the rest. And on every point where they differ from Arrian 
their testimony may unhesitatingly be written down as false. 

Mr. M’Crindle has drawa this line, bit he should have drawn 
it more sharply. Further, he shows a certain gullibility with 
regard to the so-called original documents of Alexander’s 
age. Some authentic documents—court journals, the log of 
Nearchus—there doubtless were, but the bulk of such pr. duc- 
tions were certainly forged. A letter of Philip to Aristotle 
is gravely described by Mr. M’Crindle as ‘preserved’, 
though he should know that such documents were turned out 
by the ream in the schools of rhetoric and the autograph fac- 
tories of Alexandria. Lut for this defect the book is well 
enough. A vast deal of modern orientalism is brought 
to bear in the notes, especially as to the localisation 
of sites. Another valuable part is the sketch of the relations 
of India with the Hellenes after Alexander’s death, though, 
true to his methods, Mr. M’Crindle has poked it away in the 
darkest corner of his book. While Seleucus Nicator was 
threading his way to the crown of Syria through the tangled 
wars of the Diadochi, the Punjab had fallen into disorder. 
Indians and Macedonians murdered and massacred in turn until 
the adventurer Chandragupta, whom the Greeks called 
Sandracottos, conquered the province, and on this foundation 
built up a great Empire whose capital he fixed in Patna. 
Seleucus, who could do no better than give him his daughter 
as the price of peace, sent Megasthenes to the Indian court, and 
the quick-witted ambassador wrote a book on the country that 
shows the laws of Manu in action instead of on paper and was 
in some points the correciest authority up to the statistical 
survey of 1871. After that you still hear from time to time of in- 
tercourse between India and the outer world. Asoka, grandson 
of Chandragupta, sent Buddhist missionaries to the west, 
thereby invoking the ecclesiastical retaliation the west is adopt- 
ing to-day. Fora while the Hellenistic kingdom of Bactria, an 
offshoot of Syria, formed a medium of communication, and with 
the help of its ruler, Antiochus the Great penetrated into India 
in 206, In the next years the Kings of Bactria reconquered 
the Punjab and more. Then the Parthians and the nomads of 
the steppes came down as a barrier between East and West. 
India drew back on the holy Ganges and waited for the next 
ravisher. And to Europe she was no more than a name till the 
caravels of Vasco da Gama dropped anchor in the roads of 
Calicut. 


A RADICAL REFORMER 


Prisoners and Paupers: A Study of the Abnormal Increase 0} 
Criminals, and the Public Burden of Pauperism in the 
United States ; the Causes and Remedies. By HENRY M. 
BolgEs. London: Putnam. 


Mr. Henry M. Boies is a Master of Arts, and a Member 
of the Board of Public Charities, and of the Committee on 
Lunacy, of the State of Pa. (U.S.A.), and likewise of the 
National Prison Association, and of the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, and of other bodies, presumably of the same sort, 
lumped together under an ‘etc.’ Wherefore he has written the 
book whose somewhat cumbrous title is set forth above. It is 
one of the simplest books, in the offensive sense of that 
adjective, that has ever come under our notice. It is based, 
more, or less, upon the fantastic theories of Lombroso and hi: 
disciples, and the principal suggestion it contains certainly 
marks a step in advance, among writers of this sort claiming to 
be seriously considered, towards the logical end of all such 
theories and speculations. That end is, that whenever you 
catch a person who (1) has committed a crime ; or (2) either 
by the peculiarities of his corporeal structure, or by the 
allegations current concerning the lives of his progenitors and 
kinsmen, leads criminal anthropologists to suppose him to be 
likely to commit crimes if he is let alone—you should 
immediately put him to death. 

Of the increase of crime in the United States, and of the 
way in which prisoners are mostly treated there, Mr. Boies 
gives the usual almost incredible, but apparently true, account. 
On the latter topic a short extract will be sufficiently 
illustrative. ‘Inside the walls, comfortably housed, clothed, 
and fed, supplied with tobacco and cards, with promiscuous 
intercourse permitted during a part (s7c), if not all, the day, the 
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professional criminal and the hardened sinner recount their 
adventures to an interested audience, and delight to initiate the 
more ignorant into all the mysteries of iniquity.’ On this 
sagacious plan, Mr. Boies, like other writers, tells us, that 
American crime continues to increase by leaps and bounds, until 
imaginative people begin to ask themselves what will happen 
when there get to be more American citizens in gaol than outside. 
Mr. Boies makes a variety of suggestions as to how prisoners 
ought to be treated, and if they were all adopted the result 
would b2 an approximation to the rules and habits of the most 

easy-going and comfortable of the English prisons before they 

were taken over by the central Government. For instance, he 

suggests that the sexesshould be separated, that prisoners should 

be obliged to take a bath on entering the prison, that they should 

wear prison dress, that they should not be allowed to hang the 

walls of their cells with pictures, and that perhaps discipline 

might even go so far as ‘to prohibit newspapers altogether.’ 

These matters, however, are to Mr. Boies mere details. In 
substance he is much more drastic. He does not believe in 
punishment at all. ‘The idea of the mere legal punishment 
for crime . . . . upon which our legislation is based has been 
found fallacious in theory, absurd in practice, and almost a 
total failure in results. God, the Creator and Ruler, has 
reserved to himself the sole power of determining the exact 
degree of blameworthiness in human transgressions of both 
divine and human [!) law. He alone is capable of inflicting 
a just and proper punishment upon the transgressor. All 
human attempts to usurp this prerogative are acknowledged 
[acknowledged by whom ?] parodies on justice, even as it is 
understood by mankind.’ Moreover Mr. Boies, as has been 
already mentioned, believes in the naturally, if not divinely 
pre-ordained sinfulness of the criminal. Therefore his 
main suggestion as to the treatment of crime is neither more 
nor less than this. Inasmuch as ‘criminals and paupers both are 
degenerate ; the imperfect, knotty, knurly, worm-eaten, half- 
rotten fruit of the race’ they ought all to be surgically rendered 
incapable of reproducing their species. In the very passage 
containing this suggestion Mr. Boies gives proof of his extraor- 
dinary simplicity by pointing out that owing to the command we 
now have of arzesthetics this can be done‘ without pain or danger.’ 
If society has the right, and even, as Mr. Boies argues, is morally 
bound, to treat all criminals and paupers in this way, it is a little 
too absurd to boggle over the ‘ pain and danger’ to the patient, 
which such operations, anesthetics or no anzsthetics, must 
necessarily involve. But why in the name of goodness stop 
there? Why not kill them all, and have done with it? If 
anybody can bring himself to think otherwise than flippantly 
about this rather ludicrous suggestion he will not be surprised 
to find that Mr. Boies advocates the careful regulation of 
marriage, with a view to excellence of offspring, by public 
boards of county inspectors and medical men. He does not 
and we cannot tell why—advocate the thorough-going applica- 
tion to marriage of the principles which regulate the manage- 
ment of a stud-farm. He would still leave the matrimonial 
contract voluntary, but he would subject it to the licence of the 
county inspector, acting upon the highest hygienic theories, and. 
upon the carefully considered report of a medical man—who 
would be guilty of a crime and, we suppose, be immediately 
treated as a criminal—if he was too indulgent to the young 
persons who wished to marry, and gave a certificate of here- 
ditary freedom from alcoholism and other forms of crime or 
disease, when it was not justified by the circumstances. 

It seems never to have occurred to Mr. Boies that 
the enormous increase of crime in America is the in- 
evitable consequence of the idiotic method which prevails 
of treating American prisoners. In any case wholesale muti- 
lation is not a sufficiently practical suggestion to be worth 
printing. If it were, a sensible person would have thought of 
first trying the milder device of making legal punishments 
more or less unpleasant. English crime does not increase fast 
enough to cause any serious alarm, because our prisoners, 
though perhaps there is a little too much fuss about their 
health and nourishment, are in the main sensibly treated, and 
find their punishment exceedingly dull and disagreeable. Then 
why not try our plan? Fortunately it does not very much matter 
to us whether they do or not, and meanwhile there is some enter- 
tainment in the Boies-Lombroso class of speculation. It remains 
to add that the book is bound almost as badly as it deserves. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF YORK 


York. By the Rev. JAMES RAINE, D.C.L., Chancellor end 
and Canon of York. London: Longmans. 


The co-operative method of writing history is an attempt to 
realise an essentially illiterate ideal. The minor historian, as 
frequent a nuisance nowadays as the minor poet, exists by 
virtue of a vicious definition; to him and to his publisher 
history is not /art de vivre dans le lointain du temps, but the 
science of collecting facts about the past. Nevertheless—to 
speak in a parable—the most diligent dredging of Time’s stately 
river, even though now and again a rusted sword or antique 
jewel come up in the bucketful of unprofitable facts will never 
help us to map out the under-currents of human purpose or 
to depict that dvyjpipoy yéAaopa, which lightens the waves 
of the past and is called the romance of history. Such a series 
as this one of ‘ Historic Towns’ is a case in point: it aims at 
giving brief but sufficient lives of various English towns of im- 
portance in their day, and the ‘ specialists’ engaged to carry out 
the scheme have done their allotted tasks with conscientiousness- 
But you may read them all, and not learn as much about the 
rise and fall of local capitals in England as is set forth in the 
slight account of ‘ French and English Towns’ to be found in 
vol. iv. of Freeman’s Historical Essays. And in particular, 
Canon Raine’s volume is nothing more than a somewhat in- 
adequate treatise on the antiquities of York: the author not 
having that knack of reading stories in stone-work which 
Freeman and Gregorovius turned to such capital account. 

Most of our local capitals are as old as, and no older than, 
the English Conquest. York is one of the very few which still 
retain the dignity they enjoyed during the Roman occupation ; 
but there is no proof that it was a place of any importance 
before the coming of the Romans, as was the case with Exeter 
and the many cities of France—as Bordeaux, Toulouse— 
which were originally Celtic strongholds, and keep to this day 
their old Celtic names almost unchanged. But although York 
cannot claim to be ‘ half (or even a quarter) as old as Time,’ yet 
it was there that Severus and Constantius died. The body of 

he latter, according to a mediaval legend, which Camden 

believed to be true, was found centuries after in a sepulchral 

vault under the church of St. Helen on the Walls, with 

a lamp, still burning, which had been kindled at his death, 

Again, the English legate at the Council of Basil boasted 

that Constantine the Great had been born at Peterna in York 

(the modern Bedern), and in spite of the historians his boast 

is still implicitly believed by most Yorkshiremen. When the 

Roman legions marched southwards in 409 or thereabouts, 
Eboracum became Caer Ebrauc—the strongest ‘caer’ or fenced 
town in Britain. Then came the English Conquest, and 

Eoferwic was the eye of Northumbria ; so that Eadwine (Edwin 

if you will) the Bretwalda began the building of the Minster in 
627. Two centuries later Eoferwic became Jorvik—that is to 
say, was permanently occupied by the Danes—and up to the 
time of the first William’s harrying of Yorkshire was practically 
part and parcel of Scandinavia. Canon Raine’s account of the 
early history of the city is very complete ; but is it a truth that 
(p. 49) ‘brave men cannot hate one another’? Let us hope 
it is only a truism. The annals of York after the Norman 
conquest consist of incidents—Royal visits and the like—and 
various accidents to the famous Minster, which the author is 
pleased to call a ‘cathedral’: according to Freeman a sure 
mark of ignorance of ecclesiastical history. Though well 
known to be a ‘very factious’ city, the Mayor and his minions 
were ever glad to entertain princes, especially those who, like 
the ‘crochebacke’ Richard, knew how to talk to a Yorkshire- 
man. When Henry VII., a few months after his marriage with 
Elizabeth of York, visited them, though they had no money to 
give (a Tyke and his brass are hard to part) yet according to 
the city’s housebook a goodly pageant was prepared. At 
Micklegate Bar was ‘ conceyved a place in maner of a heven of 
grete joy and angelicall armony; under the heven shalbe a 
worlde, desolaite, full of treys and floures in the which shall 
spryng up a rioall, rich, rede rose, convaide by viace, unto the 
which rose shall appeare an othre rich, white rose, unto whom, 
so being togedre, all othre floures shall loute.’ ‘Ebrauke’ was 
to appear with the keys of the city and a recitation. At 
Skeldergate Corner, ‘if the weder be fine, a shower of rose- 
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water, On Ouse bridge the King was to be met by the six 
Henries, and Solomon was to present a sceptre to the seventh 
of that name, and fire off another recitation. At the corner of 
Low Ousegate (gate = street) an hailstorm of comfits. At the 
common hall David to appear in clothing of ‘ white and greyne,’ 
claiming an old acquaintance with Ebrauke in yet another 
recitation. At the end of Swine-gayle Our Lady was to speak 
with the King ‘comyng from hevin.... and ascend agane 
wit angell sang; and yer shall it snaw by craft to be made of 
waffrons in maner of snaw.’ That was a great day: Sir 
William Paston tells us that the city was drunk dry. Soon 
afier the Earl of Northumberland sent the citizens eight fat 
bucks and five good marks of money; so six hundred 
odd gentlemen ‘had a worshipfull recreacion, solace, and 
disport wt brede, ale, venyson rost and bakyn, wt rede wine 
suffisiaunt.’ Plainly, a most sumptuous feed ! 

Two chapters on the history of the Minster and the various 
schools connected therewith—at one time York and Lindisfarne 
were the two great centres of culture in the west—are brief and 
to the point. The last chapter is concerned with the Muni- 
cipality—wherein we learn that the Lady Mayoress in 1556 
was Officially censured for mot wearing a French bonnet ‘for 
the worship of the city.’ The work, which is of the higher 
order of guide-books, would have been the better for a few 
illustrations: for instance, a picture of a sixteenth century 
French bonnet had been particularly acceptable. And why a 
French bonnet ? 


A CHEMIST 


Carl W. Scheele. Briefe und aufzeichnungen herausgegeben 
von A. E. NORDENSKIOLD. Stockholm: Norstedt. 


Few men have wrought with the indefatigable perseverance 
and remarkable success of Carl Scheele. His apparatus was 
rough, but his genius overcame all obstacles. For a consider- 
able time his work was little known outside the Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm. He had not access to the discoveries 
of Priestley and other Englishmen ; but he plodded on with un- 
conquerab!e energy and an extraordinary originality of mind and 
aim. Thomas Beddoes of Edinburgh, in 1786, was first todo him 
justice in this country by translating his famous Essays from the 
Swedish. But as Scheele wrote originally in his native German, 
the papers were but loosely translated from German to Swedish 

-especially when the translator was not familiar with the 
experiments and discoveries they set forth ; and, as a distin- 
guished chemist said to Beddoes, ‘ The greatest of Bergmann’s 
discoveries was the discovery of Scheele” To Bergmann 
Scheele wrote fifty-four of the letters contained in the present 
volume, stating his difficulties and rejoicing in his successes. 
Bergmann was professor of chemistry at Upsala, and his theory 
of electric or chemical affinities had an important place in the 
history of chemistry. Scheele was never more than an assistant 
at Malmé, Stockholm, Upsala, and Képing ; and it was from 
Képing that he wrote. From Malmé he addressed eight 
long letters to A. J. Retzius, in Stockholm, in 1767, when he 
was twenty-five, for even then he had begun to show his wonder- 
ful versatility in manipulation. To his friend J. G. Gahn he 
sent forty more, with divers formal communications. All these, 
and other letters of minor importance, are here collected by 
Baron Nordenskidld, arctic explorer, head for a time of the 
Mineralogical Department in the Royal Museum of Stockholm. 
He took a special interest in Scheele by reason of his father’s 
liking for chemistry, and the gathering together of this material 
was a labour of love. 

Scheele’s first great discovery was made in 1771, when he 
ascertained the properties of fluor and its action on alkalis, 
earths, and metals. It was followed after three years of 
elaborate investigation by his famous essay on manganese, the 
precursor of his greatest find—which is oxygen. Priestley 
discovered this element independently in England. Writing 
to Gahn from Képing (9 Feb. 1777) Scheele complained of the 
want of chemical literature and denies all knowledge of the 
Englishman’s good luck three years before : ‘ Priestleys Buch 
habe ich nicht gesehen,’ says he: “Ist es auf Franzisisch, 
hatte ich wohl Lust es zu lesen.’ He demonstrated that the 
atmosphere consists chiefly of two gases: one, fire-air (ze. 
oxygen), supporting combustion, the other (corrupted air) 
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preventing it. The latter he considered dangerous and fatal, 
alike to living animals and to vegetables ; but the former was 
salutary and supported respiration; without it one could 
form no distinct idea of fire or how fire is kindled ; also it con- 
stituted the smallest part of the whole atmosphere. He took 
the average of a whole year’s daily experiments to come to the 
proportion, using pounded sulphur, iron filings, and water to 
produce the gas; and in this rough way he found that the 
atmosphere always contains, though with some little difference, 
nearly the same quantity of fire-air, viz., ,5; or 27 per cent. 
Now it is known, by very fine experiments, that oxygen forms 
about 21 per cent. in volume and 23 per cent in weight of the 
atmosphere. Scheele naturally considered his discovery a 
very remarkable fact : ‘ but to assign the cause of it,’ he adds, 
‘seems difficult, as a quantity of pure air, in supporting fire, 
daily enters into a new union ; and a considerable quantity of 
it is likewise corrupted or changed into aérial acid, as well by 
plants as by respiration ; another fresh proof of the great care 
of our Creator for all that lives.’ 

Scheele’s letters on his discovery of arsenious acid are very 
interesting. Successively he discovered benzoic, molybdic, 
lactic and other acids, and told his friends of the pleasure he 
had in the work. In 1781 he discovered the mineral called 
tungsten (Swed. for heavy stone) or Scheelite after him ; tung- 
state of soda answers admirably as a means of preventing 
muslin from bursting out in a flame when brought in contact 
with fire. The pigment called Scheele’s green was produced 
by him as the arsenite of copper ; and in 1782 he found that 
prussic acid is the determining cause of the colouring matter in 
Prussian blue. But in this place it is impossible to give even 
a general icea of the importance of these letters. Suffice that to 
the chemist who delights in having the disappointments of his 
fellows chronicled as well as their successes, the collection will 
be found of great value, seeing that the author shakes off much 
of the formality of scientific composition, and so gets close to his 
reader's mind. The editor prefixes each letter with a careful 
abstract ; and his index is full and serviceable. 


TWO NOVELS 


The anonymous author of Zhe Spirit of Love (London : 
Henry) might as well have called it almost anything else. It 
might have been entitled Names Ending in Oliath. It is an 
odd thing for names to do, but there is a man who may be 
described as the hero whose name is Nollath. He once 
suffered some hours of refined agony because he had been ina 
police-court, and had seen a young woman committed for trial 
for murdering her twin children. Hernamewas Pollath. She 
is never mentioned again. There is also a black retriever 
called Moses, who was generally led about in a chain, and had 
‘a peculiar grey look in his doggish countenance’ when people 
laughed at him for eating cake. Also there is a cat called 
Willy, who was ‘ pretty if selfish and deceitful.’ Nollath took 
the gloomiest views of life imaginable—‘if there’s anything 
bores me,’ said he, ‘it’s jollity’—and cherished a profound 
contempt for every one who did not. He found a woman 
whose views were gloomier still, and an extraordinary pair of 
dissatistied dyspeptics they were. She—being married toa man 
to whom the author has, with doubtful taste, given the name 
of George Trevelyan—wais about to commit suicide, when 
Nollath, very imprudently, ‘ purwailed on her to stop,’ and take 
up her residence in a remote cottage by the sea. There she 
lived for some months, Nollath cccupying another cottage at a 
respectable distance. He came over to see her every afternoon, 
and they maundered together, and ‘the Woman Question was 
associated with their dream, as were other social problems. 
But he always went back to his own cottage immediately after 
tea. All this time ‘they were symfathetique, as the French 
expressively term it.’ Do they, and in the singular too? And 
when at last they loved ‘it was not a passionate love,’ on his 
side especially. So he kissed hex hand—gently—and they agreed 
to separate, and we expect they did though the book leaves off 
rather abruptly just before that event. Also there was another 
heroine, a fine, tall, cheerful girl, daughter of Dean Fitzame. 
The Dean had been married twice, first to Lady Elizabeth,and 
then to Lady Muriel. The daughter married an insufferable 
and very ugly little bore, who concluded every other sentence 
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with the formula, ‘ Good joke that, ah, ah,ah!’ His name was 
Fuzzby. All these people and some others constantly 
ejaculated ‘Em’ or ‘Em—em.’ It does not appear to have 
meant anything. It must not be supposed, however, that 7he 
Spirit of Love is in any degree entertaining by reason of its 
absurdities. They, alas, are, comparatively speaking, brief and 
far between. Taken as a whole, the book is as dull, as stodgy, 
as near an approach to being absolutely impossible to read, as 
has been proffered to the circulating libraries for several years 
past. When Nollath preaches, at an East End Hall, a 
quantity of stale and gloomy semi-socialistic, semi-E]smeritish 
trash for thirty mortal pages, it is not appreciably duller than 
the bulk of the story, and is scarce so dullas his conversations 
with Mrs. Trevelyan, at their cottage by the sea, or the author's 
accounts of the reflections which occupied that lady’s incom- 
parably unattractive mind. Animated by a stern sense of duty, 
we have read the three volumes all through, and we have never, 
within the same limits, achieved a more dreary or disheartening 
task, nor been more heartily thankful in the end of it. 

In Mr. Baring Gould’s latest, Mfrs. Curgenven of Curgenven 
(London: Methuen), there is less of the old violence, with a 
corresponding diminution in strength. The head of an antient 
Cornish family, Captain Curgenven, commits suicide because he 
dares not break to a lady, who for seventeen years has been 
singularly proud of the title after which the book is called, 
the intelligence that she has never had the right to any but 
her maiden name: for his first wife has re-appeared, as from 
the dead. Matters are arranged very quietly. The death is 
attributed to accident ; Percival Curgenven, the captain’s cousin, 
takes the estate ; and ‘ Mrs. Curgenven’ removes her daughter 
Alice and goes to live with her father, Dr. Pamphlet, an absurd 
clergyman. Eventually the captain’s first wife marries Percival, 
and so has a double right to the title ‘ Mrs, Curgenven’; but her 
happiness is not secure, for there isa rascally attorney (of course) 
and a will wherein everything is left to the daughter of Dr. 
Pamphlet under her maiden name. Hence arises all the 
trouble, and it takes two deaths to achieve a_ settlement. 
And there is the weakness of the book: there is a very 
plain murder, yet one cannot believe that it really is a murder ; 
one remains without conviction when the guilty person dies of 
heart disease in order that the crime may be dissembled. Still, 
one may congratulate Mr. Baring Gould upon the portrait of 
Percival Curgenven, who, up to his lights, is a very pleasant 
gentleman. There are all the old faults—the grotesque unreali- 
ties which go to convince you that the novelist loathes his work. 
There is a Sunday-school treat, for example, whereat one of 
the district-visitors runs with the children rattling in the 
one pocket an S.P.G. mission box, and a C.M.S. box in the 


‘other; while a Scripture reader sheds tracts as a moulting hen 


her feathers. Great indeed is the zeal of the district-visitor ; 
yet such things as these do not happen at school-treats. 
Percival Curgenven brings his own housekeeper (late his sole 
domestic) to his new home at Curgenven, and straightway all 
the servants of the establishment give notice: in a manner 
altogether incredible and unamusing. Physic, the rascally 
attorney, one has met before in the novels of Mr. Baring 
Gould, and still one refuses to accept him. Dr. Pamphlet is 
simply idiotic: Mr. Baring Gould rewards him with an arch- 
deaconry and canonry. Indeed, to read this book is rather 
like watching a play acted in part by human beings and in 
part by huge and horrible marionettes whose semblance of 
humanity somehow deceives the remaining actors. And why 
does Mr. Baring Gould hate so many people? It is not the fault 
but rather the pitiful misfortune of these creatures of his fancy 
that they lack the common virtues of humanity. They are as 
he made them, and he at least might look upon them with a 
little kindness. And lastly, why diatribe against the trades- 
men of Liskeard? It is probable the accusations brought 
against these very excellent persons are false: but though 
they be truth itself they are not the concern of Mr. Baring 
Gould the novelist. 


A PHILOSOPHER’S CREED 
The Evolution of Religion. By EDWARD CAIRD, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Glasgow : Mac Lehose. 


In these two volumes (dedicated to Professor Jowett) Dr. 
Caird strives, by the aid of Hegelian metaphysics, to rescue 
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from scientific materialism the mind which can no longer 
accept the old dogmatic faith ; and in the process achieves an 
easy victory over the modern agnostic, whose first principle is 
that human existence is an inexplicable chaos, and his second 
that he can reduce to a system what must ever remain an 
anarchy. Man is ina sense a finite being, but his very con- 
sciousness of himself as a finite being makes him akin to the 
unknowable infinite of Mr. Herbert Spencer (which this philo- 
sopher of the ‘educated’ artisan and intellectual articled clerk 
knows not and yet defines), and in a sense makes that infinite 
knowable. For, as Kant has taught, all objects are relative to 
the conscious self, and this being so, the self cannot be brought 
under the laws it applies to objects (i. 349). And from this 
cause religion is a necessity to man; for ‘there is necessarily 
present in us, in virtue of the very fact that our inner «nd our 
outer lives stand in constant relation to each other, the con- 
sciousness of a Being or Principle which is above both and 
revealed in both’ (i. 77). Dr. Caird’s object is to trace the 
evolution of this idea from the fetish worship of prehistoric 
man to the religion of the /mfatio or the philosophy of Hegel 
The religious conscience, we are told, passes through three 
stages : objective, subjective, and absolute. In the first ‘Man 
looks outward and not inward ; he can form no idea of anything 
to which he cannot give a local habitation and a name, which he 
cannot body forth as an existence in space or time’; and ‘ God 
necessarily at this time must be represented as an object among 
other objects, a mere external force, before which man trembles 
with a sense of weakness.’ And (i. 189, 190) on such a faith the 
India of the Vedas, the Hellas that lived on the creed of 
Homer, the knightly and crusading age, finds satisfaction for 
external life successful, and youth asks no more than to believe 
in its reality. But troubles come, the ideal fades. Caste and 
fanaticism and war wreck the early civilisation of India; not 
Plato nor Demosthenes can save the old Hellenic freedom from 
the tyranny of the barbarian ; the ideal of Dante, the vision of 
Hildebrand, end in a Germany that is chaos come again, with 
Rodrigo Borgia on the throne of Peter; so that ‘the interests 
of life become predominantly moral, or at least subjective, 
and the outward world loses its power over the human spirit’ 
(i. 191). The ‘ realisation of an isolated moral destiny’ becomes 
the sole aim of the individual, who turns in his despair of the 
objective world to Buddhism, Stoicism, Puritanism, Spiritualism, 
Freedom is gained; but ‘the poetic halo vanishes from 
Nature,’ for ‘a glory has passed from earth and great Pan is 
dead’ (i. 192). There is a third stage, Dr. Caird opines, but 
only a few of the greatest minds have ever attained to it— 
though ‘it has always been present in the Christian creed’, 
which is therefore the greatest of religion. This is ‘the 
final form of consciousness, in which the object and the self 
appear each in its proper shape as distinct yet in essential 
relation, and therefore as subordinated to the consciousness 
of God, which is recognised both as the present position and the 
end of both’ (i. 195). 

After discussing the mythologies, the old embodiment of the 
objective creed, our author devotes a lecture to the first 
manifestations of his subjective principle, to Buddhism, that is, 
and Stoicism. In his criticism of Buddhism—‘the strang: 
faith in which many centuries ago India found healing for its 
pains and deliverance from the aimlessness and meanness of a 
life in which men were no longer bound together by effective 
national bonds or animated by worthy social ambitions ’—it is 
plainly shown that Buddhism represents a far lower stage in 
the evolution of religion than Christianity, as being, with all its 
attractive features, the creed of cowardice and despair, whose 
creed is not ‘Die to Live’ but ‘Live to Die,’ and its ambition 
peace in Nirvana and extinction. To the most of his readers, 
however, his most interesting matter is contained in those of his 
pages which treat of the principle of evolution in the history of 
Judaism and Christianity. The Hebraic spirit has ever looked 
from the temporary contest between good that is not and the 
evil that is, to ‘a final reconciliation in which the ideal will be 
shown to be real and right to be might’ (ii. 37). While the Greek 
accepts Pantheism the more spiritual Hebrew is monotheistic, 
and will not let the conscience rest, at an early date the 
deeper spiritual feeling of the Jew is found unable in the 
calamities of later Judah to acquiesce in the primitive theory 
‘that the suffering of the righteous and the success of the 
wicked are temporary,’ and, after resting for a moment in the 
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doubt of Job and the pessimism of Ecclesiastes refers the 
affliction to ‘the lurking impurity of a heart that was not really 
at one with the divine law’ (iii. 40). Under these influences, 
with the later prophets ‘the somewhat crude faith in a divine 
distribution of rewards and punishments to the servants and 
enemies of a national God’, gradually deepens into a belief that 
in all the calamities of life the divine spirit is with ‘those that 
are of a humble and contrite heart and that they who sow in 
tears of life-long sacrifice for the good of others shall some- 
where reap the unselfish joy of seeing all others redeemed from 
evil and unhappiness by their means’ (ii. 41). From the 
Hegelian standpoint—-which is Dr. Caird’s—the subjective 
creed of the Jewish prophet contains a source of weakness, for 
he ‘is inclined absolutely and directly to oppose the ideal good 
he prophesies to the actual state of things which he sees around 
him ; and to look forward to the change which he is sure must 
come, as one that is to be brought about by the direct agency 
of the divine power miraculously interfering in the world.’ 
The increasing pessimism of the Jewish mind made it more 
and more ready to look upon the external world as the abode 
of the Powers of Evil and at the dawn of the Christian era the 
Jewish intellect, under the influence of Persian dualism, saw 
‘goodness as a feebly struggling power of resistance, which with 
continually greater difficulties was maintaining itself against 
the established authority of evil’ (ii. 95), and looked for 
deliverance in a catastrophic interference, a subversion of 
natural law, on the part of the Power that made for righteous- 
ness. 

The mission of Christianity, says Dr. Caird, was to reconcile 
the subjective consciousness with the world, the monotheism 
of the Jew with the pantheism of the Greek. He shows 
(il. 161 seg.) that Christianity begins by ‘bidding us die to self 
and to all personal aims, that we may live to God.’ Under 
this new inspiration the good uncloistering, as ‘conscious of 
union with a prevailing power which ruled even in the hearts 
of its enemies’, advanced to a conflict with all the gigantic 
evils of the time, and all its mightiest social and _ political 
powers in the spirit of conquerors for whom the battle was 
already won. For, in truth, ‘the essence of the teaching of Jesus 
was that here and now, in the ordinary course of the world, and 
without any supernatural interference, the only real power is 
the power and the goodness of God ; and that if goodness is 
resisted it is only because it is not yet matured, and needs 
resistance to mature it’ (ii. 169, 170). Disregarding miracle and 
prophecy, he dwells at length on what he regards as the key- 
note of the synoptic discourses: that ‘only by gradual 
evolution, and not by one sudden manifestation, shall be set 
up on earth that Kingdom of Heaven which the individual 
may at once realise in his own heart: not accepting the 
teachings of the dogmatist, he yet sees the central chapter 
in the history of religion in the death of Christ. For him it 
illustrates the optimism of the Founder, who was ‘one who 
sought to overcome all opposition only by bearing its utmost 
expression, who deprived others of the power of standing 
against him by refusing to stand against them, and who acted 
on the principle that when man lays down his arms God 
himself fights for him’ (il. 194, 195). The work of St. Paul, 
who knew naught but Christ crucified, was to philosophise 
the explanation of the death. ‘He recognised that in Christ 
was revealed the essential law of man’s moral life as drawing 
all its strength out of surrender to the divine spirit which is 
present in all men’ (ii. 219). As for the Renanitish theory that 
Paul’s philosophy obscured the lesson of the synoptics, wisdom 
is justified of her children, and both action and thought, the 
intuition of the Founder with the reflection of the disciple, 
are necessary in the development of our spiritual life. 

In this book, then, Dr. Caird has rendered great and lasting 
service to historical and theological literature, by his masterly 
elucidation of certain truths that underlie the philosophy of re- 
ligion in general and of Christianity in particular; and the zealots 
of dogma and of science alike might learn much from him. 
But he goes too far in assuming that it is possible to base a creed 
for the many on the recognition of a spiritual principle discerned 
in history or in the individual conscience either. No doubt, the 
maker of agnostic or materialistic systems, however he delude 
the vulgar, crosses swords with the metaphysician and 
philosopher to his own destruction. But religion after all has 
to do with action not with speculation; and human nature, as 
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Aristotle saw, is for the most part a poor thing; and of philo- 
sophy the masses are incapable. A religion with the sanctions 
of eternal pains and rewards, with ordinances of divine 
foundation, with an appointed rule of conduct may be a force 
constraining the said masses, to penitence, remorse, asceticism ; 
but no theory of a spiritual principle will ever keep them out of 
the Circus. Had Christianity been no more than Dr. Caird 
would make it, it had perchance converted Marcus Aurelius 
and placed the Founder and St. Paul in the category of the 
philosophers ; it had interested the Professor and made ever 
and anon a few converts among men of culture and leisure ; 
but it had never regenerated the world. ‘If I had not done 
among them the works, which none other man did they had 
not had sin’; and it was recognised of Paul, himself a philo- 
sopher, that supernatural sanction is absolutely necessary to 
the wellbeing of a creed. Philosophy and Metaphysics can 
never speak with authority enough for the race of Gallio. The 
thoughtful may be convinced—but the thoughtful are not in a 
majority. The priests of Baal may be crushed ; but to the 
many who feel no spiritual impulse, who doubt of (or disbelieve 
in) right for right’s sake, such can never be truly converted from 
the raptures and roses of pleasure ; for Metaphysics can neither 
make a creed nor even reconcile the Church and the world. 
Moreover, Dr. Caird, being a philosopher, has in a sense ignored 
such aspects of his subject as do not illustrate his thesis. 
Assuming too rashly the correctness of the Renanitish rendering 
of the Gospel’s German masters, he speaks (ii. 216), of those 
‘records of the earthly life of Jesus according to the flesh.’ 
But those records even if they be reduced to the primitive narra- 
tions in the Gospels of Mark and Matthew, leave yet a character 
and do yet suggest ideas which are not those of an ‘earthly 
life’; and they cannot be held genuine unless we are prepared 
to accept a Christianity whose features differ widely from a 
philosophy of spiritual principle. Again, to reject all that 
unites not with a professor’s notions would be to stablish your 
religion on the shifting sands of metaphysic, and certainly would 
not increase the general reverence for a spiritual principle which 
is hard to comprehend. 


‘COME TO JUDGMENT’ 


The Australians: A Social Sketch. By FRANCIS ADAMS. 
London : Unwin. 


To the general reader, much fed upon sedateness, a single 
article by Mr. Francis Adams may bring a momentary 
delight ; but a whole book of cleverness laid on with a trowel, 
of obvious efforts to be new yet important, incisive yet sweep- 
ing, judicial yet purely personal, eloquent yet cavalier-like— 
this is merely unendurable. A page of paragraphs of one, two, 
three, and four lines, every one of them intended to convey 
some potent truth, and so on through a volume of epigrams, 
aphorisms, deductions, and ‘ crystallised’ facts—that is all 
very well; but an ability so patent, so grossly accentuated, 
that it shows up to a painful degree the world of bad judg- 
ment as this book contains—that is not admirable at 
all. ‘The facts are many, but the opinions are far more; 
and the opinions would be quite enough in themselves 
if they stood by themselves and the author were not so 
eager to be the master of facts. Lo find a man with so 
evident a literary sense and such wide reading, yet thus ill- 
suited to pass judgment on practical things, is almost interest- 
ing. On one page you are struck with the beginning of an 
argument, and you read on to find that your author lands you 
in some fantastic conclusion, some deduction never reached 
by the train of logic he set a-going, but the outcome of a 
poetic and imaginative temperament. There is the point: Mr. 
Adams has temperament. With all of Carlyle’s imperious im- 
patience, it has none of Carlyle’s genius or personality. Mr, 
Adams’s idiosyncrasy is not notable. 

Mr. Adams speaks absolutely even when, presenting two 
extreme cases, he plunges midway, and draws a conclusion. 
We know that Australia has had corrupt land legislation in 
each of her colonies, but no man who understands the case at 
all could go the length of this book, and say that ‘it threatens 
a terrible social crisis, ifnot civil war and revolution.’ Again : 
‘a supposed revolution of the South American type.” And— 
‘rotten, parasitic classes of caste and capital’; ‘stupid and 
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rancorous party newspapers, backed up by their crowd of selfish 
and slow-witted Philistine correspondents’—how do such 
phrases as these strike one as the judgment of a man who is 
not writing for a clap-trap partisan paper in a fiery colony ?— 
And why all this tirade against ‘culture’ and ‘society’ in 
Australia?) With unimportant variation, the social con- 
vention obtains in all parts of the Empire alike. Society 
is not so different in Canada and Australia and India from 
middle-class society in England. And suppose there are affec- 
tations and vanities, what does it matter? And why should 
Mr. Adams who has gifts waste page on page of good ink and 
paper in finding fault and being angry? There are serious 
questions enough, as he shows, to dispense him from volunteer- 
ing opinions upon things which hurt nobody, and are largely 
matters of taste. And as to taste: turn but to pages 61, 62, 
63, etc., and consider the picture of Sir Henry Parkes, Even 
if it were true, is it necessary? and is not a ‘Ned Kelly of 
colonial politics’ a trifle strong? Is the audience to which 
Sir Henry Parkes speaks ‘tenth-rate’? More: turn to 
pages 198 and 199 and you will find Mr. Adams quoting (! 
the remarks of ‘a young Australian-born journalist,’ who 
likens Sir Henry Parkes to ‘the medallion frontispiece of 
Ballantyne’s Gorilla-Hunters. But such things as these are 
not matters of taste alone: they are also matters of judg- 
ment, and the egregiousness of so much of what Mr. Adams 
sas is so marked, that his occasional brilliancy is lost to us : 
his trenchant criticism of certain conditions in bush life, 
his arraignment of the squatters, and his pictures (over- 
wrought, ‘smacking of the tricks of Mont Parnasse’) of bush 
civilisation, go, against our will, for less than they, in essence, 
are worth. The best part of his book is the ‘ Postscript,’ in 
which the whole colonial question is dealt with and both parties 
are usually impeached. And the sum of it? Good lack, what 
but another Pitt. Yes, indeed; but if we had him—what ? 
Would he, or could he, hasten a solution which time and 
evolution can alone achieve? We are foolish and we are 
wanting : but England is not as we are told so epigrammati- 
cally (twice, too!) ‘the witless mother of nations.’ 


OLD AND NEW 


It is not likely, we take it, that anybody is very passionately 
interested in the verses—one can scarce call them poems— of 
John Gay ; yet here, in two volumes, is a brand-new edition of 
them, with a ‘ Life’ (a very good Life) and ‘Notes’ (very suffi- 
cient notes) by Mr. John Underhill, a portrait reproduced in 
black and white from Lord Scarsdale’s William Aikman, a 
long-legged (but poetical) design by Mr. Walter Crane, and all 
the distinction that ‘The Muses’ Library (London : Lawrence 
and Bullen) can impart. It is.wonderful, but it is even so. That 
the Trivia, the Shepherd's Week, and some of the songs should 
have been found worth reprinting had been intelligible enough ; 
for Gay is at his best in these, and Gay at his best is a very 
pleasant fellow, and it may be argued with perfect fairness 
that, even when he is not sprightly he is curious, that he is 
interesting by virtue of his matter even where he is tedious by 


the operation of his manner. But a complete Gay .. . . Gay’s 
Fables .... Gay’s prologues and epilogues .... Gay’s 
translations .... his ‘Elegy ona Lap-Dog’.... his ‘ Re- 
ceipt for Stewing Veal’! .. . . Surely, surely it cannot be that 


any one (except, it may be, Mr. Austin Dobson) takes a living 
interest in such stuff as these are made on? ‘Is it wortha 
tear,’ some poet asks, ‘is it worth an hour, To think of things 
that are well out-worn?’ ‘The obvious answer is that, if they 
be so well out-worn as the most of Gay, then, no, it is not. Al 
the same, the 77ivéa and the Shepherd's Week are still good 
reading, especialiy the 777véa: and the songs are among the 
best of eighteenth century ditties, and are popular—if only 
because of the melodies with which they are associated—even 
now (Mr. Underhill, it is true, has forgotten that some of the 
best are in Acis and Galatca, and had the honour to be set by 
Handel); so that one is very glad to have them, even with those 
incumbrance of theirs, in this fresh and cheerful guise. 

The April issue of the ‘ Border’ Waverley (London : Nimmo) 
gave us the two volumes of Zhe Heart of Midlothian, which 
some think the best Sir Walter ever wrote. The issue for 
May is in three volumes and sets forth (1) Zhe Legend of 
Montrose, (2) The Bride of Lammermoor, and (3) The Black 
Dwarf; so that those who love their Scott, and are glad in any 
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excuse for reading him again, may give themselves an un- 
wontedly good time. The etchings (five-and-twenty) are imper- 
tinent and superfluous as ever; and Mr. Lang, for once 
declining from good sense, is pleased to institute a parallel in 
one of his introductions between the manner of a certain piece 
of dulness for which his author was responsible and ‘the style 
of Dickens’—(which style, by the way ?)—of quite extraordinary 
impertinence. But the edition is, as we have had occasion to say, 
the best of all the new ones; and for Dalgetty and David Deans 
and Ranald McEagh, for Madge Wildfire and the Hags, for 
Edgar and Lucy, the time for the growing old of them is not 
yet, nor shall be for more years than the middle-aged 
among us care to look forward to in fact. For the rest, it 
must be owned that Mr. Lang, for all that odd little stumble 
over ‘ the style of Dickens,’ to say nothing of a certain burst of 
confidence on the subject of Roland Graeme, goes far to redeem 
his credit by his description (after Joanna Baillie) of Mr. Ruskin’s 
criticism of the Bride as ‘ frightfully original,’ and by remarking, 
in connection with the earnest endeavour of a certain com- 
mentator—William Clerk, to wit—to do his best for the origina] 
of Lucy Ashton, an aunt sometimes removed, that ‘ great is the 
loyalty of a true Scot to his aunts’: as sage, pertinent, and 
judicious a conclusion as he has ever achieved. 

Although our English version of the Bible is universally read 
and widely quoted, accuracy in either use is too often to seek. 
Were books like the Oxford Bible for Students (London : 
Frowde) and the Cambridge Companion to the Bible (London: 
Clay) more frequently consulted mistakes would be less 
common. Both volumes include sacred history and chronology, 
glossaries of Bible words, indexes of proper names and subjects, 
notes on sacred antiquities, and, more useful than all, concord- 
ances; a considerable number of useful maps being appended. 
We have also received a reprint, in two volumes, of /ane 
Eyre (London: Dent), being the initial number of a new edition 
of the novels of Emily and Charlotte Bronte, with seven illus. 
trations, six of which—(the other is a portrait of Currer Bell)— 
are naught; a reprint of A Poet's Harvest Home (London ; 
Mathews and Lane) by the late W. Bell-Scott, with an ‘ After- 
math’ of twenty numbers more than were included in the issue 
of 82; a new edition, being the second, of Zhe History and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border (Edinburgh: Blackwood), by 
John Veitch ; a cheap edition of Zhe Talking Horse and other 
Tales (London : Smith, Elder) by F. Anstey; the new part, 
being the twentieth, of the illustrated edition of Green’s Short 
History of the English People (London : Macmillan) ; the new 
part, being the third, of /Johnson's Gardener's Dictionary 
‘London: Bell), edited by C. H. Wright and D. Dewar; 
and capital photogravures of the Portrait of Rembrandt by 
himself and Mabuse’s Zhe Virgin by the Fountain, both in 
the Glasgow Corporation Galleries, reproduced under the 
Curator ’s direction, for sale at a cheap rate. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTION 


A Gem ofa Cremona. 1. M. Vere, Bristol : Arrowsmith. 

A Strange Studio. Paul Rowden. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 

A Lucky Lover. John Habberton. Clarke. 

Aunt Johnnie. John Strange Winter. White. 2 vols. 

Captain Enderis. A. P. Crouch. Allen. 2 vols. 

Disinhertted. Uenry Cresswell. Hurst. 3 vols. 

His Wifes Soul. Fitzgerald Molloy. Hutchinson. 3 vols. 

The Personal History of Jim Duncan. J. P. Marsden. Kegan 
Paul. 3 vols. 

The Crooked Billet. Vero Shaw. Marsden. 

The Philosophers Widow. Lady Lindsay. Black. 

The Wild Lass of Estmere. M. Bramston. Seeley. 

Under the Great Seal. Joseph Hatton. Hutchinson. 3 vols. 

Utterly Mistaken. Annie Thomas. White. 3 vols. 

Without Dogma, Henryk Sievkiewicz. Osgood. 


VERSE 


A Poet's Harvest Home with an Aftermath. William Bell 
Scott. Mathews. 5s. 

Fleet Street Eclogues. J. Davidson. Mathews. Ss. 

Iscariot. WVilllam Isaac Keay. Stoneman. 

Selections from the Poems of Walter C. Smith. Glasgow : Mac 
Lehose. 3s. 6d. 
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Selections from the Writings of William Blake. Kegan Paul, 
6s. 
The Matador. Hume Nisbet. Hutchinson. 5s. 


BioGRAPHY 


Annals of My Life: Second Series. Charles Wordsworth. 
Longmans. os. 6d. 

Life and Letters of T. R. Evans. ®. Lovett. Clarke. 6s. 

Memoirs and Letters of Charles Summer. Vols. iii. and iv. 
E. L. Pierce. Sampson Low. 36s. 

The Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. xxxiv. Smith, 
Elder. 155. 

The Life of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke. 
A. Patchett-Martin. Longmans. 

Villiam Kitchen Parker. S.J. Parker. Macmillan. 4s. 


TRAVEL 


Gun and Camera in Southern Africa. .A. Bryden. Stan- 
ford. 15s. 


Tropical America. J. N. Ford. Stanford. tos. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


History of the Free Churches of England. H. S. Skeats. 
Alexander. 6s. 


MISCELLANEA 


Annals, Anecdotes, Traits and Traditions of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. J. R.O’Flanagan. Dublin: Gill. 33. 6d. 

Daphnis and Chloe. Done into English by G. Thornley. 
Mathews. 2gs. 

Electric Lighting and Power Distribution. Part ll. W. P. 
Maycock. Whittaker. 2s. 6d. 

Electricity and Magnetism. S. R. Bottone. Whittaker. 3s.6d, 

Father Ignatius in America. Fr. Michael. Hodges. 6s. ‘g 

Geology. A.J. Jukes-Browne. Whittaker. 4s. 

Irrigation Works in India. RX. B. Buckley. Spon. 3gs. 

Kings of Cricket. Richard Daft. Bristol : Arrowsmith. 

Man or Beast, E.A. Morton. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 2s. 

Principles of Ethics. Vol. ii. Herbert Spencer. Williams 
and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

The Silver Situation in the United States. F. W. Taussig 
Putnam. 2s. 6d. 

The Sotlin Relation to Health. WH. A. Miers and R. Crosskey. 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Tools and the Man. Washington Gladden. Clarke. 4s. 

Yertebrate Embryology. A. Miles Marshall. Smith, Elder. 
215s. 


Widowers Houses. G. Bernard Shaw. Henry. 2s. 6d. 


ForEIGN 


A coups de fusil. Quatrelles. Paris: Charpentier. 3fr.50. 

Ce gui meurt. Henri Ner. Paris: Fischbacher. 3fr.50. 

Der Ausweg. Eine Erzaehlung. C. V. Sydow. Berlin: 
Besser. 4m. 

Der Buddhismus als Religions philosophisches System. Ap 
Bastian: Berlin: Wiedmann. 2.40. 

Des Naechsten Weid. G. Engel. Berlin: Fontane. 3m.50. 

Euripide et Anaxagore. L. Parmentier. Paris: Bouillon. 3fr. 

Gegen den Strom. Ein Stinmungsbild. M.v. Bunsen. Berlin : 
Paetel. 3m. 

Georges et Marguerite. Th. Cahut. Paris : Ollendorff. 3fr.50. 

Les deux portraits. Leon Allard. Paris: Lemerre. 3fr.50. 

Memoires du General Bigarre. Atde-de-Camp du Roi Joseph. 
Paris: Kolb.  7fr.50. 

Souvenirs de guerre, 1870-1871. Henri de Ponchalon. Paris: 
Lavauzelle. 3fr.s50. 

Une cour. Henri Lavédan. Paris: Kolb.  3fr.5§0. 

Une exilée. Paul Celitres. Paris: Hennuyer. 3fr.50. 





ade ce CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS. 


FICTION. 


‘To say that a book is by the author of “ Mehalah ” is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities. vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’—Sfeaker, 


Baring-Gould——MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. 
By 8S. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ In the Roar of the Sea,’ 
etc. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 315s. 6d. (Fust published. 

‘There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker's style.’—Daily Telegraph. 

Gilbert Parker—MRS. FALCHION, By GILBERT PARKER, 

Author of ‘ Pierre and his People.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [ Shortly. 
A NEW NOVEL OF SOCIETY BY A NEW WRITER. 
E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. 


BENSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (Shortly. 


J. H. Pearce—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By 
J. H. PEARCE, Author of ‘ Esther Pentreath.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
(Ready, 
Anthony Hope—A CHANGE OF AIR. By ANTHONY 
Hope, Author of ‘ Mr. Witt’s Widow,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[ Shortly. 


Author of ‘Vera’.—THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 
the Author of ‘ Blue Roses,’ etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A musician’s dream, pathetically broken off at the hour of its realisation, is 

vividly represented in this book. .... Well written, and possessing many elements 

of interest. The success of “ The Dance of the Hours” may be safely predicted.’— 


Morning Post. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Clark.-THE COLLEGES of OXFORD. Edited by A. 


CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Collingwood.— JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. By 
W. G. COLLINGWooD, M.A., late Scholar of University College. 
Oxford, Author of ‘ The Art 1 eaching of John Ruskin,’ Editor of 
Ruskin’s Poems. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. [ Ready. 

Also an Edition, limited to 300 Copies, on Hand-made paper, with the 

Illustrations on India paper, £3 35. net. (All sold.) 

Also an Edition of 30 copies on Japanese Paper, £5 5s. net. (All sold.) 
as important work is written by Mr. Collingwood, who has been for some years 


Mr. Ruskin’s private secretary, and who has had unique advantages in obtaining 
monde s for this book from Mr. Ruskin himself and from his friends. It contains a 
large amount of new matter, and of letters which have never been published, and is, 


in fact, as near as it is possible at present, a fuli and authoritative biography of Mr. 
Ruskin. The book contains numerous portraits of Mr. Ruskin, including a coloured 
one froma —— olour eg by himself, and also thirteen sketches, never before 
published, by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arthur Severn. A Bibliography is added. 


ira FROM A LARCE NUMBER OF LONC AND FAVOURABLE REVIEWS. 

‘No more magnificent volumes have been published for along time than “ The Life 
and Work of John Ruskin.” In binding, paper, printing, and “illus strations they will 
satisfy the most fastidious. They will be prized not only by the band of devotees 
who look up to Mr. Ruskin as the teacher of the age, but by the many whom no 
eccentricities can blind to his genius. . . .. These volumes cannot be dismissed 
without a word as to the beauty of the illustrations, which show Mr. Ruskin’s extra- 
ordinary artistic precocity.’—7imes. 

* These volumes are valuable alike in their contents and in the care with which 
they are issued from the press. They contain many drawings—some of Mr. Ruskin, 
and others by him, and altogether they amply illustrate the spiritual life of this great 
teacher from its beginning to the present period, when, spiritually speaking, it may 
be said to have reached its close. It is just because there are so many books about 
Mr. Ruskin that these extra ones are needed. They survey all the others, and 
supersede most of them, and they give us the great writer as a whole.. .. . He has 
given us every thing needful—a biography, a systematic account of his writings, and 
a bil liography. .. .. This most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting 
book. —Dail; 1 Ne 


‘The story of Mr. “R: iskin’s life and work, as told by Mr. Collingwood in two thick 


and sumptuous volumes, is one of singular interest. .... The record is one which 
1s well worth telling ; the more so as Vr Collingwood knows more abcut his subjeet 
th an the rest of the world..... His record of this notable life is done with taste 
and ju igment. Mr. Collingwood is an artist whose sympathies are always on the 
right side. . His two volumes are fitted with elaborate indices and tables, which 
w ill one day be of immense use to the students of Ruskin’s work. .... It is a book 
which will be very widely and deservedly read.’—Si /ames’s Gazette. 


Oliphant.—THE LIFE OF THOMAS CHALMERS. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. |.M/ay. 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, 
M.A. With Portrait from a Painting by George Richmond, R.A., 
crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 

*.* The Second Edition of this book having been exhausted, a Third 
Edition is now ready. 

‘The book will take its place at once among the literature of the Oxford move- 
ment,’ — Yorkshire Post. 

T. K. Cheyne -THE FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. By T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., Professor of the Interpreta- 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Afay. 

A series of historical, biographical, and critical studies of the scholars who, during 
the last hundred years, have co-operated to found a new method of studying the Old 
Testament, beginning with Eichhorn and Geddes, and closing with Robertson, Smith, 
Sayce, Driver, and the rising young scholars of the day. 


Baring-Gould.—The TRAGEDY of the C/ESARS. The 
Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. By S. BARING-GOULD. 2 vols, royal 8vo, 30s. 

*A most 5] plendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The 

reat feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of 
the Czesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research, It is bril liantly written, and the illustrations are supplied ona scale 
of profuse magni ficence. Daily Chronicle. 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, finely printed, and bound in blue buckram. 
* The series promises to be one of the most noteworthy additions made in recent 
times to the books available for a student.’—Scofsman. 


Cicero—DE ORATORE I. Translated by N. P. Moor, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton. 3s. 6d. 

Zschylus—AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHOROE, EUMENI- 
DES. Translated by LEWIs CAMPBELL, M.A., late Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. il 


METHUEN & co., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Epiror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, I15 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription: - For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de Opéra; and Neal $ 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at NICE of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Qnai Massena. 
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Notes. The Finding of the Princess -\ 
The Lesson of Belfast. Keaneth Grahame. 

Lord Derby. Old Berwick. By Hugh Haliburton 
All Honourable Men. A Politician at Play 


Hell or Hail? ‘Dead Dogs to Thames.’ 
Anti-Falsehood. 


In Soundings. 
The Prospects of Literature. Novels and Tales. 
Thoughts and Looks. 


Packing the Bench. 
The Old Scots Kirk. 


The Unprotected Male. 
Modern Men : Count von Caprivi 
A Dealer’s Painter. Sir George Campbell's Memoirs. 
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the edding Garment. a ce on P 
Some Economic Delusions in the Home The = ng f Corydon. 
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Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
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14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for May. 
The Financial Scheme of the Home Rule Bill. By Nemo. 
Some Aspects of Home Rule. By W. E. H. I-ecky. 
The Recent Eclipse By Sir R. S. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S. 
A May-Day Dialogue. By VERNON LEE. 
The Policy of Leo XIII. A Rejoinder from Rome. By 
FATHER BRANDI, S.J. 
Christ in Modern Theology. By Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
The Anti-Semitic Movement. By SipNey WHITMAN 
A Garden in Stone. By A. FE. P. R. Dow Line.” 
Industrial Schools and Juvenile Crime. By Rev. A. A. W. 
Drew. 
Professor Weismann’s Theories. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. . .  . .._—...:_ 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols... ~~. 34s 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. . . 36s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. , . 2s. 


Ditto. Vol. II. . . 18s. 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS . _ ~ 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. I... ; . 

J Ditto. 0 | Se ; 12s. 6d. 

The DATA of ETHICS. (Separately) . . 
JUSTICE. (Separately). , ; , ee 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY , ; 10s. 6d. 
EDUCATION , : ‘ ; : . 6s. 
Ditto. (Cheap Edition) , ; ; 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 3 vols. . " 30s. (or each vol. 10s.) 


SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v7. STATE .—.. 105, 
MAN 7. STATE. (Separately) . . 3 . . 15, 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 





WORKS BY W. E. HENLEY. 


DEACON BRODIE. 
THREE PLAYS ; ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
| BEAU AUSTIN. 
By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin . . . . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction and 
dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the present 
century. ... . Admirat Guinea. This brilliant piece of workmanship is incom- 
parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an actad/e play this is it.’ 

Times.—‘ Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ 

ueen.—‘ Beau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 
iverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. . . . and gives to all 
who have a feeling for elegant diction a rare treat.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Beau Austin . ... the characters are in- 
dividualised with exquisite delicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro- 
deeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. ... . Admiral Guinea... . the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us.’ 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by JOHN FLoRIO. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Vol. I. small gto. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, 15s. net. 

Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 

*.* The object of this Series is to place book-lovers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first has been so favourable that the 
Publisher promises at least two more numbers for 1892; ‘ Heliodorus and 
Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘We have not seen lately such a 
splendid piece of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E. 
Henley’s ‘‘ Tudor Translations” Series—‘‘ Montaigne’s Essays.” ’ 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 
5s. net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough edges. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light.’ 
Times. —‘ Of exceptional interest ar.d importance.’ 
Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his craft. 
. . . « These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 
Professor Minto in 7%2e Bookman—‘ Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 
taries” are an artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES. 2») w. & Hestey. Third 


Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HoLe, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there ts fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
: . . .« Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS, Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

Spectator.—‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 
uncompromising, of the art critics... .. He is a master of a most remark- 
able and attractive style.’ 

Athenzeum.—‘ The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 
for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader... . . He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true.’ 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY, Printed by Constable, on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xvii+362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action o1 illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by 
which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 


London : DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 
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ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


os 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Twelve Scholarships of from £75 to £50 and a few 
Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will be awarded 
on the results of an examination to be held from July 5 to 8. 

For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 


Secretary. 








4h, 48, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, TPA, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


i stipes rian Pe is 2) oe eine nd 


Capitat SUBSCRIBED . s Oe Laelak « $2,000,000 0 0 
Pain UP _ . . e« -» ° ‘ ie 251,093 15 0 
Reserve Funp . ° ° ° Je ° ° 3: °° 
UncaLtep CaPITAL ,~ «ss _— ee ° 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
ADOLF Von AnpRh (Messrs. André, Mendel "& Co. i. 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late ay David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—Princes STREET, Lonpvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows = 

at -5 cent. for One and Two Years. 

Y for Three and Four Years. 

5 am for Five Years. 

Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


t1 SourH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpINBURGH. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOYWAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTER Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 








Hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim, 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 








OXFORD. 
Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom, 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLanpD P race, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 








THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT' 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


| A. ALEXANDER & CO. 


LEITH AND LONDON, 





Sbipping Announcements, 





P.&O. Mait Steamers FRom 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY ; s 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, ) 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, | _ Every 
NEW ZEALAND; TASMANIA’ | Fortnight. 
and ALEXANDRIA .. , | 


nr 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, | BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAUDRITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, eEAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 





Head Offices— 
(F. GREEN & CO., and 
Managers) ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | Loo 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.: 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


IRISH SOCIETY. | 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘ The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 





Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ircland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 

London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers —66 Lupcate Hitt, E.C. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


g9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 








Antique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWTE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and ‘Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS BLANCMANCE. 
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rchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


Signature, thus :— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 


generally. Retail everywhere. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT crores saeco am 


INSTITUTION. 


STABLISHED 1837. 


Head Office: No. 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that at usual ages for Assurance £1200 to £1250 may 


generally be secured from the first for the yearly payment which elsewhere would be charged (with profits) 
for £1000 only—the difference being equivalent to an immediate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

THE WHOLE PROFITS gp to the lolicyholders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no 
share being given to those by whose early death there is a /oss. Large additions have thus been, and will 
be, made to the policies of those who participate, notwithstanding the lowness of the premiums. 


THE SURPLUS a: last investigation (1887) was £1,051,038, which, after reserving one-third, 
was distributed among 9384 Policies entitled to participate. First additions (with few exceptions) ranged 
from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent., acco:ding to age and class. Other Policies were increased in all 50 to 80 
per cent. and upwards. 


Results for the year 1892 Reported at the 55th Annual Meeting: 
New Assurances completed were £1,260,759. 
Premiums in Year £607,750. Total Income £950,480. 
The Claims (including Bonus Additions) were £489,600. 
Fully two-thirds of the amount of these claims were paid in respect of Policies which had participated 
in the Surplus—-the Ponus Additions averaging almost 50 per cent. of the original Assurances. 


THE FUNDS amounted at 31st Dec. 1892 to £8,126,375. 


Their increase during the year was £ 324,944. 
Arrangements as to SURRENDERS, NON-FORFEITURE, LOANS ON POLICIES, EARLY PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, 
FREE RESIDENCE, etc., are specially liberal. 
REPORTS WITH FULL INFORMATION MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
GLASGOW, ABERDEEN, DUNDEE, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, BELFAST, DUBLIN. 


LONDON ; 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


AT DEATH WITH PROFITS. 





Age on oe = : 
‘aan remiums Premiums 
Birth. payable ceasing after 
day. uring Life. | 21 Payments. 
26 £118 6 £213 0 
27 IIg 2 213 6 
28 I 19 I! 214 ft 
29 20 8 214 8 
#30 2 3 6 215 4 
31 s 2 6 216 2 
82 29365 ai7 x 
33 24 6 218 o 
34 a-s F 219 0 
35 2 610 40385 
36 2 8 a st 3 
37 29 8 3.2 9 
38 eit $s 3 4 3 
39 2 12 11 359 
+40 2 | 3 7.9 
41 216 8 39 2 
42 218 8 24% 2 
43 3 © 41 313 1 
44 3-3-3 315 3 
45 338 317 6 
46 . > 400 
47 311 5 428 
48 314 8 45 8 
49 318 I 4 8 9 
50 48 97 412 1 
51 45 6 415 § 
52 49 5 4 18 Io 
53 ec3 25 5 2 § 
54 4x7. 3 . © 8 
55 5 11 5 10 2 











* A person of 30 may secure £1000 at 
Death by payment during life of £20 158.; 
which would generally secure elsewhere 
about £800 only. Or, he may secure the 
same sum of £1000 by 21 yearly premiums 
of £27 13s. 4d.—being thus free of pay- 
ment after the age of 50. 

+ At age 40, the premium ceasing at 60, 
is, for £1000, £33 148. 2d. ; about the 
same as most offices require during the 
whole of life. 

















LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 























EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 





: Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Fiecn, at the NaTIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 Prinees Street, Edinburgh. 

















